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Just Among Ourselves 


Lest We Forget 


Have you examined the label on this copy of your 
paper ? 

If it reads “1 Oct. 26” or any other earlier date, the 
time for which you have made payment has expired 
and remittance for renewal should be forwarded at 
once. Please help us by remitting promptly. Thank 
you. 


Now that you are ready to send us your renewal 
will you not try to get one or more of your friends to 
subscribe? He will appreciate your thoughtfulness, 
and your interest in him, and will no doubt thank you 
for it later on. Or it would be fine if you could pay 
for a year’s subscription for some shut-in or some one 
who is not able financially to pay for the paper. Why 
not? It will be a good investment for you. Try it, and 
be convinced. Please read a testimonial received by us 
a few days ago: 


I was just reading “Just Among Ourselves” in The Herald 
of Gospel Liberty and want to tell you hcw the paper got into 
our home. When we lived on a farm near Milford Center, Ohio, 
about thirty-eight years ago, we united with the Christian 
Church at that place. We were just starting in farming and 
did not have very much to go on, so we did not take our church 
paper. We had a very good neighbcr whom we always called 
Grandmother Woodworth, and we surely loved her. She visited 
us very often. All at once The Herald of Gospel Liberty com- 
menced coming to our address. We were surprised as we did 
not know who was sending it to us. One day Grandmother was 
spending the day with us, and I was telling her abcut the paper, 
and she said, “I sent it to you, as my eyes got so bad I could 
not see to read and thought I would send it to some one who 
would read it.” We moved to Springfield, Ohio, and I have my 
membership there. Mr. Parmenter has passed away and I am 
fourteen miles from Church, but The Herald of Gcspel Liberty is 
a weekly letter to my home; also The Christian Missionary. 

, Mrs. G. A. PARMENTER. 

Urbana, Ohio. 


See how that act of kindness on the part of Grand- 
ma Woodworth is still living on and is being appre- 
ciated long after she has gone to her eternal home. 
Would not you, dear reader, like to be the means of 
some other life being helped in this way? As above 
stated, it’s a real investment for you. Think it over. 

Sincerely, , 
A. F. CHASE, Circulation Manager. 
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Official Information 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


John Butts, 310 Camp St., Piqua, Ohio. 

Robert Karn, 513 N. Illinois St., Monticello, Indiana. 
Frank Wright, 5 Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio. 

A. B. Houseman, Mt. Oreb, Ohio. 

W. H. Zenor, Darlington, Ind. 

J. D. Hampton, Advance, Indiana. 

L. D. Holaday, R. R. 3, New Carlisle, Indiana. 

F. M. Strange, Brooks, Iowa. 

J. C. Orebaugh, R. R. 5, Frankfort, Indiana. 

J. M. Bradbury, Merom, Indiana. 

Selden Humphrey, Defiance, Ohio. 

J. E. Fry, Mellott, Indiana. 

Calvin J. Felton, 249 Lincoln Place, Irvington, N. J. 









CHURCH WANTED 
I am now ready to take work with some church or 
churches. Until I am settled in a regular pastorate, 
I can do supply work on Sundays. Correspondence 
solicited. J. B. SPEAKER. 
R. R. 4, Dayton, Ohio. 


I have been ordained to the Christian ministry by 
the Eastern Indiana Christian Conrerence and am 
anxious to give my full time service to the work of 
the Kingdom of Jesus Christ. So I will be pleased 
to communicate with any church within reasonable 
distance from my home that may be in need of a pas- 
tor, or with any pastor that may be in need of help 
in evangelistic services. 

J. F. SEAGRAVE. 

Losantville, Indiana. 


YORK AND CUMBERLAND CONFERENCE 


The York and Cumberland Christian Conference 
will hold its eighty-second annual conference with the 
South Berwick and Wells Church, at Berwick Branch 
so-called, commencing Friday, October 8, 1926, at two 
p. m., and continuing over the following Sunday. 

W. G. MOULTON, Secretary. 

York Vilage, Maine. 








NEW JERSEY CONFERENCE 


The annual fall session of the New Jersey Chris- 
tian Conference will be held October 8-10, at Tully- 
town, Pa. Rev. Arthur T. Langley is the pastor. It 
is hoped that every pastor in the conference will 
plan to be present throughout the entire session. 

“Evangelism” is the theme. 

W. H. Harner, President. 

Irvington, N. J. 





SOUTHERN OHIO CONFERENCE 


The Southern Ohio Christian Conference will hold 
its one hundred and seventh annual session with the 
Mt. Zion Christian Church, four miles east of New 
Richmond, Ohio, Clermont County, October 8-12, 1926. 
The opening session will be Friday evening at 7:30. 

A hearty co-operation by the churches is urged, 
with delegates from every one. A fine program is 
prepared and important subjects will be discussed. 

Information regarding train or bus service may be 
obtained from the pastor, Rev. W. D. Canter, R. R. 3, 
New Richmond, Ohio. 

A. J. BOwMAN, Secretary. 


Georgetown, Ohio. 





ROCKINGHAM CONFERENCE 


The one hundred and first annual session of the 
Rockingham Christian Conference will meet with the 
Bethany Memorial Church at Lynn, Massachusetts, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, October 5 and 6. 

A fine program has been arranged and everybody 
will be cordially welcomed. We hope every church in 
the conference will have a large delegation present. 

Notify the pastor, Rev. Flora M. Neagles, of your 
intention to attend, so your room for the two nights 
may be secured in season; and be sure to appoint 
some one to represent you at the roll call. 

A. H. Freer, President, 

Amesbury, Massachusetts. 
J. P. AmeEg, Secretary, 
Kittery Point, Maine. 





SOUTHERN WABASH ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 


The one hundred and seventh annual session of the 
Southern Wabash Illinois Christian Conference will 
meet with the Newton Christian Church, Newton. 
Illinois, Tuesday, October 5, at two p. m., and con- 
tinue over the following Friday. Newton is located 
on two branches of the Illinois Central R. R. system; 
also on slab State road No. 33. 

A program is being arranged and everybody in- 
vited, and ministers from other conferences are wel- 
come. Three months ago notice was printed that al- 
terations will be proposed for the By-Laws and Cor- 
stitution at this session. We hope that the churches 
in the conference will have a large delegation present 
for the entire session. 

AtvIn O. JAcoss, President, 
Olney, Til. 

I. H. PLUNKETT, Secretary, 

Palestine, Ill. 
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1-9-2-7 Christian Service Calendar 


More Attractive Than Ever 


The Christian Service Calendar for 
1927 is printed in deeper, richer tones 
than usual. There are thirteen beautiful 
pictures in all, each a reproduction of a 
famous painting from some master art- 
ist. The front ccver picture, Plock- 
horst’s famous masterpiece of Mary, Jo- 
seph, and Jesus’ flight into Egypt. The 
scene is sublimely executed, and is a mas- 
terpiece of the printer’s art. Printed on 
heavy paper stock in seven colors. The 
twelve monthly sheets are beautifully 
illustrated with sacred art pictures in 
multi-colors, truly reproducing some of 
the world’s most famcus paintings. 

The illustration shown on this page 
gives some idea of the beautiful pictures 
found on every page. The calendars 
are in beautiful colors and of course 
much more attractive than can be shown 
in plain black picture. 











Five interesting features which dis- 
tinguish our Christian Service Calendar 
are: 

1. The titles of the International Sun- 
day-schocl lessons for the fifty-two weeks 
of the year are given; also location of the 
; lessons. 

1 a camo? 2. The daily reading for each Satur- 


sre mvorme exciecea gang grist A 4 : day is the Golden Text for the following 


Shin. sien att és Sunday’s lesson. 

3. The Christian Endeavor topics 
(Senior and Junior) for each Sunday 
are listed. 


4. Selected Scripture readings for every day of the year. A special Scripture theme 
is assigned to each month: March, comfort and praise; April, integrity; July, love, etc. 
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Special Prices to Churches 


Note carefully the third column. It means much to you. 
Sell For Cost Profit 
Calendars $ 1.50 $ 1.25 $ 0.25 
Calendars 3.00 2.30 -70 
Calendars 7.50 5.25 2.25 
Calendars 15.00 9.50 5.50 
Calendars ...... 30.00 17.00 13.00 
Calendars ... cide “6 60.00 32.00 28.00 
Calendars 90.00 45.00 45.00 
500 Calendars .... : 150.00 70.00 80.00 
Retail price, each by .30 
Churches and Sunday schools find that it is ‘one truly satisfactory method of rais- 

ing funds. 
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Payment Plan: 1—Cash (preferred). 2—Payment within thirty days. 

THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 

Dayton, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—Please ship Christian Service Calendars soon. 
(Plan 1) Inclosed is $ (Plan 2) We will send $ in payment in 
thirty days. 

Name 
Address 
References 
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Minister and Laymen; Partners 
as 
L EADERSHIP in this cause depends upon our clergy; execution, upon 
our laity; achievement, upon sympathetic co-operation of clergy and? 
laity. Too often there is a barrier between the minister and his laymen. 


There is a lack of that perfect understanding which makes them splendid 
comrades in life’s rarest adventure. 


Both laymen and clergy unconsciously contribute material to this 
barrier. But our disposition to demand the almost humanly impossible of 
the clergy is, I am convinced, its chief constituent. 


All that we expect of the clergyman is that he shall be a pulpit orator 
of exceptional intellectual ability and personal magnetism; that he shall 
subconsciously know when we are sick or well, glad or sad, and meet the 
varying necessities of our moods; that, as a church administrator, he shall 
show a business acumen and sagacity equal to that of the best executive of 
the largest corporation; and that incidentally he shall be able to lead our 
children in the proper channels of religious education, take an active part 
in problems of social welfare, and without treading upon our own political 
toes be always on the right side of all civic issues. 





We laymen can do nothing which will add more to the strength of our 
individual churches than to show sympathetic appreciation of the difficult 
problems of the clergy, to emphasize the splendid qualities of the leaders of 
our cause, and to give them cheerful, wholehearted support in all their en- 
deavors for its advancement. Such an attitude on our part must inevitably 
elicit from them a spirit of generous comradeship which will destroy any 
barrier that may exist between us, and convert our churches into dynamic 
units of spirituality —Percy W. Gardner, in The Christian Register. 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


About Folks and Things 


Dr. E. A. Watkins and his fine people at 
Urbana, Illinois, are facing unusual diffi- 
culties with reference to the entertainment 
of the coming Conventicn. Because it is a 
university city, the citizens make the renting 
of their vacant rooms a regular source of 
income. A few days preceding the Conven- 
tion, a great home-coming game will bring 
hundreds to the city, many of whom will 
stay over and retain their rooms for ancther 
big game to be held just after the Conven- 
tion closes. This situation will make it al- 
most out of the question for the Urbana 
Church to give free lodging and breakfast 
to visitors. It expects to do sc for regular 
delegates; but is not required or expected to 
do so for visitors, even if the visitor be a 
wife or husband of a delegate. But lodging 
and meals for visitors will be secured at 
reasonable rates by Dr. Watkins if only they 
will let him know. Both delegates and visi- 
tors wanting assignment should write to 
him immediately. This is urgent and should 


be done at once, as not half of the official 
delegates have as yet done this; and this 
neglect is augmenting the difficulties of the 
church in serving the Convention in the fine 
way in which it is so anxious to do. 


Honorable Mason Douglas, a prominent 
attorney of Dayton, is teaching the Crusa- 
ders’ Class, of men, at Riverdale, Daytcn, 
the first three Sundays of this month. Mr. 
Douglas is a man of keen ability and a very 
attractive speaker, and we are sure will 
render unusually valuable service. 

The New England Young People’s Ccn- 
gress will hold its first rally November 26 
and 27 at the Christian Church at Ames- 
bury, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth D. Rodan, 
the secretary, informs us early in order 
that the young people of the various church- 
es may make plans for a very large attend- 
ance. 

Just as we go to press we have received a 
copy of President W. A. Harper’s new book, 
“An Integrated Program of Religious Edu- 
cation.” It bears the Macmillan imprint and 
we are ccnfident will prove to be a real con- 
tribution to the objective and technique of 
religious education. Our pastors and Sun- 
day-school workers should not fail to study 
this book. 

Dr. E. E. Bennett, who for the past nine 
years served the church at Cynthiana, Indi- 
ana, has just accepted a call to Elm Grove, 
located at Manson, Indiana. This is the first 
time in its history for this church to have 
full-time preaching, and Brother Bennett 
comes tc it fresh ftom a rest and recrea- 
tional trip among relatives in Illinois and 
Iowa. Surely under all-time service and his 
leadership the church will grow apace. His 
address will be R. R. 6, Frankfort, Indiana. 

The editor highly appreciates the many 
letters, most of which have been written 
“not for publicaticn,” touching the conven- 
tion matters on which he has been writing 
from week to week. Such kindly and candid 
reactions from the brethren are indispensa- 


ble for good editorial work, as indicating the 
thought and will of the brotherhood; and 
the editor heartily craves far more such 
help cn all questions than he has ever yet 
received. Every editor must have such for 
his best guidance. 

The friends at Dayton who remember 
her sweet-spirited and lovable personality, 
were saddened last week by the news of 
the death of Mrs. Isabella F. V. Summer- 
bell (Mrs. J. J. Summerbell), at her home 
at Fall River, Massachusetts. Mrs. Summer- 
bell for long years was one cf the prominent 
members of our church in that city and her 
death removes a most gracious and helpful 
personality. During the years she lived in 
Dayton, she won the hearts of us all, in 
unanimous and unbroken admiration and 
friendship. Her pastor, Rev. H. R. Clem, 
conducted the funeral service. 

Professor Simon Bennett, in charge of the 
Department of Religious Education at Elon 
College, has just issued through The Chris- 
tian Publishing Association a little volume 
entitled, “The Christian Dencmination and 
Christian Doctrine.” The book is just from 
the press, neatly printed and neatly bound, 
and we will speak ‘of it more at length later. 
But we do wish to felicitate Brother Bennett 
upon this timely and well-written produc- 
tion, one that is really needed to enhance the 
appreciation of our own church by cur own 
people. It is a thoughtful, concisely writ- 
ten little book and should have wide reading. 


The brotherhood will be saddened with 
the news of the death of Rev. D. C. Lcucks, 
for many years our missionary pastor at 
Montesano, Washington. For the past sev- 
eral months Brother Loucks was an intense 
sufferer from a _ disease which he knew 
would be fatal, and death came as a blessed 
relief on the night of September 25, setting 
him free fcr that good reward which he has 
so richly merited both by his life and his 
werk. Brother Louck’s life was of splendid 
service; and he bore the suffering of the 
past months with a Christian fortitude that 
was an inspiration to all who knew him. 
Mis. Samuel Copeland, the recording secre- 
tary of the Washingtcn Conference, in send- 
ing word of his death says that on account 
of it the date of the conference has been 
changed from September to October 2, 3. 


It was a fine idea of the Mt. Zion and 
Bethel churches, cf the Northwestern Ohio 
Conference, to hold a joint installation serv- 
ice for their new pastor, Rev. Heber O’Hara. 
We wish that a larger number of our 
churches would get in the habit of holding 
an installation service, as it can be made of 
very great value in getting the new pastor 
started into the work right. The charge to 
the church and the charge to the pastor give 
cpportunity to say things which very much 
need to be said and yet which neither pastor 
nor church would care to say to each other. 
In the above service, Rev. Frank Wright had 
charge of the devotional and Rev. Hiley 
Baker, of Lima, preached the installation 
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sermon in which he interwove the charges 
to the pastor and people. Brother O’Hara 
will carry these churches in connecticn with 
his work at Defiance—and he is beginning 
right with them by pushing The Herald jn- 
to the attention of his people. 


Wakarusa, Indiana, recently had a most 
delightful day of celebration of the second 
anniversary service under Rev. Horace G, 
Halse. These were all the more gracious in 
appreciation of his service because much 
of it was rendered under such serious phys- 
ical illness; but we are all rejoicing to know 
that full health seems tc be restored. The 
church was banked with flowers and a white 
flower was presented to all who had con- 
fessed Christ or been baptized or received 
into church under the present pastorate and 
also to the couples who had been united in 
matrimony. It was a happy occasion and 
promises larger things for the coming year. 
The beautiful pcem on “Friends” found in 
this issue, was written by Brother Halse, 
and printed in one of the best known reli- 
gious periodicals of England, while he was 
in that country attending the World’s 
Christian Endeavor Convention this sun- 
mer. 

The editor wishes to express the fraternal 
greeting and sympathy of himself and of 
our brotherhood to the United Brethren 
Church, with headquarters here in Dayton, 
in the death last week, from an operation 
for appendicitis, of the editcr of its official 
periodical, Dr. Joseph Phillippi. For many 
years Dr. Phillippi has edited the Religious 
Telescope, with a depth of religious convic- 
tion and certainty of faith which none could 
doubt. Fearlessly he has advocated loyalty 
to Christ and to his Word and tc the highest 
standards of Christian righteousness—and 
his death comes as a great loss to his 
brotherhood. This church has had the mis 
fortune within the past few months to lose 
also the editor of its Sunday-school litera- 
ture, Dr. W. O. Fries. Bcth men were 
strong characters who for long years had 
rendered outstanding and invaluable service, 
and we deeply sympathize with their church 
in this great loss. 

We believe that our first article in this 
issue will prove delightful and very inter- 
esting to our readers. Its author, Dr. Wm. E. 
Barton, is one of the best known religious 
leaders in America, and wields a humorous 
and winsome pen. The World’s Conference 
on Faith and Order is to hold a great world 
conference next summer at Lausanne 
which many churches are sending delegates. 
The article is one of a series which is being 
syndicated by a number of religious periot: 
icals from representatives of various de 
nominations, which will indicate something 
of their attitude and intent toward the whole 
question cf Christian union. As such thej 
will illuminate a theme and a conditiol 
in which the readers of The Herald cught 
be particularly interested. We need to knov¥ 
more of the particular viewpoint and spit 
of the other denominations if we are to le 
of much service in promoting the union ! 
the followers of Jesus Christ. 
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before the Convention at Urbana will be that of organization 

and personnel. It is always interesting and sometimes highly 
amusing to note the tense feeling which can be stirred up in almost 
any convention or conference over questions of organization. Men 
and wcmen will grow more excited over the sort of organization 
machinery which is to be used than they will over the work which 
that machinery is being established to do. We have all seen hours 
of the most valuable time of a convention frittered away over the 
phrasing of a few sentences in a constitution or by-laws and the 
whole gathering thrown into ccnfusion by prolonged discussions 
cver organization questions which would never make one iota of 
difference to the work of the church no matter which way they 
were decided. It is earnestly to be hoped that such a caviling spirit 
will be left at home this year and that we approach the prcposed 
reorganization with a calm sense of balance and especially with no 
little sense of humor. Above everything else the entire Convention 
should be pervaded with the utmost spirit of mutual confidence, 
feeling assured that there is no one who is trying “to put scme- 
thing over” for ulterior purposes. Some of the proposals which 
have been made, or which may be made, may not meet our approval; 
but there can be no question in any honest mind but that they have 
been cffered in the most sincere and well-intentioned Christian pur- 
pose for the betterment of our organized work. To act on any 
cther than this conviction would mean to disrupt the good spirit of 
the Convention. 


Oi of the matters of most popular concern which will come 
























ALWAYS in organizaticn matters it is highly important that a 
"convention see things whole and that they take the long look 
ahead. That which would seem to be the very proper thing to do 
just at the time of a convention gathering may work serious handi- 
cap and expense before the quadrennium is over. Take cne illus- 
tration. When the nominating committee is reading its report, 
it sounds fine to hear every section of the church fully represented 
on every board and commission that is named, and it pleases the 
self-consciousness of the various sections. But when it ccmes to the 
actual results in our work, even for these sections themselves, the 
plan does not always result so well. To elect men to boards for 
which they have small qualification and less interest simply in order 
to get a representative from some conference or section, is exceed- 
ingly unprofitable business for the Kingdom—especially if men are 
left off of the boards who are splendidly qualified and intensely 
interested in that particular line. The long travel-distances and 
the great time and expense involved to get our various boards to- 
gether have become a real obstacle to the most efficient work. It 
requires thousands of miles of travel, and the consequent expense, 
to bring almost any one of our boards to any central meeting point 
—and even the executive committee of almost every board can be 
brought together only with great expense. The result is that, save 
for the greatest emergency, our boards do nct meet oftener than 
‘nee a year and their executive committees as infrequently as real 
necessity will permit. This cuts down the usefulness of our boards 
to the smallest minimum, and throws an undue responsibility upon 
the executive secretary or other official who is thus forced tc make 
(ecisions and carry responsibilities which by all means should be 
shared by the board. This long lapse of “absent treatment” and lack 
of supervision have in an instance or two led to hazardous conse- 
quences. So unsatisfactcry is such an arrangement that most 































Organization and Personnel 


A Convention Problem 


other denominations see to it that at least an executive committee 
is elected for every board within a reasonable distance of its meet- 
ing point. At least one of the greatest denominations in America 
has a rule, for instance, by which the executive committee of its 
mission beard must be chosen from within a hundred miles of its 
headquarters in New York City, in order to permit of very fre- 
quent and quite inexpensive meetings. The expense of our various 
board meetings last quadrennium cost many thousands cf dollars. 
Having been present and a part of our board meetings for thirty 
years, the editor gives it as his impartial convicticn that the work 
of the church would be better served by boards which are less scat- 
tered and which could meet more frequently and at less expense. 
Of course even the most outlying sections should each have repre- 
sentatives on our General Board, but not necessarily on all the 
various boards—especially ncw that the General Board reviews all 
of the work of the various boards anyway. 


NOTHER matter that we need to see whole is brought up by the 

proposed amendment to change the selection of our executive 
secretaries from an election by the Conventicn to an appointment by 
the various boards which are charged with the oversight and re- 
sponsibility of these men and the work which they are to do during 
the quadrennium. At first thought it would seem that the members 
of the Convention heretofore have been actually chcosing these 
officials; but in reality, as every one knows when he stops to think 
of it, the selections are really made by a nominating committee! 
The editor can recall only two or three instances in the last twenty- 
eight years in which the chcice of the nominating committee has 
not been ratified without change by the Convention. Seeing it 
whole and as-is, the question then is whether or not a nominating 
committee of fifteen or nineteen men hurriedly gathered together at 
Convention time, no one of whom perhaps has given the matter of 
officials any very serious thought and possibly not one of whom will 
be a member of either board or in any way directly responsible for 
the results of the executive secretaries whom he thus helps tc name 
—whether such a group will be as likely to secure highly qualified 
individuals, each fitted for the specific task which he is ealled to do 
and all fitted to work together here at the Publishing House with 
the largest degree of harmony and effectiveness, as would the 
various boards who have these specific lines of work in charge, 
upon whem such work rests as a specific burden year in and year 
out, and who in a very direct way become responsible for the secre- 
tary whom they have chosen. Still ancther consideration of utmost 
importance is the fact that secretaries must necessarily be elected 
by the Convention for four years at a time—and if there is a mis- 
fit, results of a most sericus consequence may transpire before his 
term has expired; but if a board were given the power of appoint- 
ment, it would also have the power of removal at any time. Be 
it remembered also that the nominating committee which actually 
selects our officials at the present time is usually appointed rather 
loosely and indiscriminately by the Conventicn, while the boards 
which would select our executive secretaries under the other plan 
are at least chosen with more thought and care and their choice 
ratified by the ballot of the Convention. Already the editors, the 


executive secretary of the Board of Evangelism, and the adminis- 
trative officers in the Department of Edueaticn, are chosen by the 
boards—so that we have both plans already at work, and the pro- 
All of these 


posal is not so revolutionary as some have thought. 





940 (4) 
facts should be taken into the earnest consideration of the Conven- 
tion in deciding this important question. 


UT far more important than any form of organization or legis- 

lated relationship of our various departments is that of atti- 
iudes on the part of individuals and boards. No form of machin- 
ery could pcssibly overcome the wrong attitude and spirit on the 
part of any men or group of men. Any board which at heart is 
offish or secretive or disinclined to be at one in the finest and fullest 
sense with its brethren, will continue to be so in spite of any sort 
of legislation to the ccntrary. And any board and all of the boards 
can be wholly at one in spirit and co-operation and communicate 
with each other to the fullest limit if they are of a mind to do so, 
under any form of organization. It is whclly a matter of attitude 
and purpose and mutual confidence on the part of the personnel of 
the various boards. And the same thing is just as true here at the 
Publishing House among the various departments and officials as it 
is in the relationship of the boards. The same rule hclds good 
throughout the church everywhere. The matter of individual atti- 
tudes is tremendously more important than the form of organiza- 
tion through which we shall work. If the various boards which are 
to be elected at the coming Ccnvention, and the various executive 
secretaries and editors who are to be selected by whatever method 
shall be decided upon, are not given the finest possible attitude of 
confidence and good will and co-operation on the part of pastors 
and people throughout the church, it will simply be impossible for 
them to do the work for which they will be held responsible. There 
is no use to select leaders unless there are to be followers. The 
spirit and attitude of our people in this are of as prime importance 
as is the selection of the individuals who are to be charged with the” 
serious and burdensome responsibility of administration. We wish 


that there were some way by which the pastors and people could 
sense for a little while the perplexing anguish with which our de- 


nominational officials here have been burdened much of the time 
during the past quadrennium, and could know something of the 
physical and mental exhaustion to which their werk has driven them 
again and again. As this is being written, all but one of them are 
out in the field on long and very trying speaking trips and will re- 
turn to find days of accumulated office work waiting for them. This 
is of continual recurrence. There are few men in this city who live 
a more strenuous and exhausting life than do some of our denomi- 
national officials. With utter unselfishness and little concern for 
their own physical welfare they are serving our brotherhood ana 
the Kingdom, and they have richly merited the most sympathetic 
co-operation of our pastors and people—which, we are glad to say, 
has been so generously given. And we are confident that the 
men who will take their places here will be as deserving of this 
same spirit toward them and their werk. No one who is unwilling 
to become a slave to his task, and to devote all sorts of hours to 
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his work and days and weeks away from home, has any business 
with a denominational position in Daytcn during the next four 
years. To elect leaders without this spirit on their part and with- 
out having this hearty purpose to follow and co-operate with them 
on our part, would be a grave injustice to them and a sure detri- 
ment to our work. The brotherhood has been so gracious in the fine 
spirit with which it has co-operated with its leaders in the past, 
that we are confident that it will do nothing less in the years to 
come. 


ORE important than organization by far will be the personnel 

which is to man that organization. The choice of an adminis- 
trative official may seem of slight importance, and sometimes dele- 
gates approach the matter as if it were of slight impcrtance; and 
yet we all know that to a remarkable degree the success of any one 
branch of the work will largely rest upon the spirit and peculiar 
fitness of the man for the task. Thus the choice which is made in a 
moment or two by a convention may effect the destiny of some im- 
portant line cf our work—yea, indeed, of the very denomination 
itself. A matter of such immeasurable import surely ought not to 
be made a subject simply of one’s personal whim or pleasure or 
friendship—and certainly not of one’s own personal preferences 
and prejudices. As has not always been true of the past, our Con- 
venticn is meeting this time without any of the log-rolling and wire- 
pulling and office-seeking which are such a detriment and disgrace 
tc any religious gathering. Not in a generation, if ever, has the at- 
mosphere been so entirely free from personalities and antipathies, 
and the brotherhood permeated with such a spirit of universal 
friendship and good will. Coming together in such a gracious and 
happy mood, it cught to be possible for the Spirit of God to make 
us conscious of the choice and the will of the Master. Surely no 
one who will attend our Convention would have it any other way 
than that the Master’s will shall be done in the selection of our 
boards and cffieials, as well as in everything else. But such will 
be impossible if we go to Urbana with our minds made up, or self- 
seeking, or with a willfulness which even the Holy Spirit cannot 
persuade or divert. In nothing is there greater need for more 
utter unselfishness, for a more complete abnegation of personal 
ambitions and desires, cr for a more anxious and prayerful seeking 
of the will of the Master than in the choice of the individuals who 
are to carry such burdensome responsibilities and upon whose 
ability and fitness and spirit will rest such destiny-making conse- 
quences to our work and to the work of the Kingdom. To have any 
ccmprehension at all of this situation, and of the seriousness of 
their task, will mean to wipe from our hearts utterly any personal 
preferences or self-seeking and fill us only with anxious concern 
that the will of the Master be found and followed. 


Next week we shall speak to the question of Morals. 


The Trend of Events 


The Groundless Attacks Upon Sherwood Eddy 

For almost a generation the name of Sherwood Eddy has stood 
in the foremost ranks of cur great missionary leaders. Supporting 
himself from his own funds, this man has given his life to pro- 
moting the gospel in the foreign fields and to the betterment of 
humanity wherever the need is greatest. Mcre and more as he has 
carried on this work, he has been impressed with the social as 
well as the evangelistic content of Christianity; and especially 
since the war, he has come to realize the imperious need for the 
Church to raise its voice against militarism and social and indus- 
trial injustices and the forms and practices which defeat justice 
and righteousness. 

Quite naturally such clear-cut Christian teaching has aroused 
the ire of some of those groups who find great profit from prac- 
tices which are not thoroughly Christian and of some churchmen 
who are unaware of the social implicates of the gospel, and these 
are trying to injure the standing and influence of this man who 
has been such an outstanding leader in the aggressive work of the 
Kingdom. Just recently they have seized upon a highly garbled 


and misquoted account cf an address which he made in Russia, 
and have accused him widely through the press of communistic 
utterances and have subjected the Y. M. C. A. to much criticism 
for retaining Mr. Eddy in its services. Most unfortunately certain 
religious periodicals of the ultra-conservative type have been quick 
to follow the lead of the poor old wet Chicago Tribune in this and 
have joined in this attack upon Mr. Eddy. 

It would be deplorable indeed if they should succeed in their 
attempted assassination of Mr. Eddy’s reputation, as he is exactly 
the type of fearless, level-headed prophet of God that the world 
is grievcusly in need of just at this time. Writing to clarify the 
situation, Mr. Eddy says: 

Upon returning from Russia, I was sorry to see garbled sen 
tences of a sensational character misquoting remarks made by me 
in Moscow. While in Russia I spoke three times. The first was 
in response to an address of welcome by the Society of Cultural 
Relations. While not whitewashing Russia, nor making a sweeping 
ccndemnation of other countries as represented, I did say that 
Russia would, with all her own faults, stand as a challenge wher- 
ever capitalism or imperialism were ruthless. As I said repeatedly 
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in Russia, I am not a communist or a socialist; I am in a modest 
way a capitalist; and with all the shortcomings of our own social 
order, 1 believe we can best work out a solution by an evoluticnary, 
educational, constructive program, based upon Christian principles 
and not by the revolutionary, destructive program of Marxian com- 
munism. 

My second address was at a meeting where we frankly laid 
before the Russian leaders our criticisms of all the evils cf their 
system, including, one, their abridgment of liberty; two, their pol- 
icy of world revolution; three, the lack of security for trade if 
based upon a revolutionary policy; and four, the unjust and un- 
scientific teaching of dogmatic atheism to their youth under eight- 
cen, while they forbid the organized teaching of religion to them. 

The third meeting was in an open debate upon religion in Mos- 
cow. During my visit there I said to a friend, “Fourteen years 
ago | was conducting religicus meetings in this city under the 
Czar’s rule. I venture the prophecy that within five years I shall 
do so again with the approval of the present government.” The 
most enlightened member of our party said it would never take 
aang That prophecy was fulfilled not within five years but within 
tive days. 

During our meeting for criticism when I asked the Bolshevik 
leaders why Russia was the only important country in the werld 
where I was not permitted to hold religious meetings, the editor 
of The Atheist replied that I had liberty for such meetings. To 
test his statement I challenged him to a public debate on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, upcn whether there was a God and a rational 
ground for religion. At three days’ notice the hall was filled, all 
of the thousand seats were sold, the proceeds being donated to a 
children’s home. ‘The debate lasted for nearly five hours, when the 
hall had to be cleared for another meeting. There was apparent 
the same deep heart-hunger, the same vital interest in religion, 
that audiences had shown fourteen years before, when, without 
police permits, we were hclding meetings in the students’ rooms 
during an epidemic of suicide under the Czars. This was the first 
time in nine years such a debate had been held by a foreigner, but 
I believe it will not be the last. 


A Great Centennial Issue 

What was probably the greatest single issue in the history cf 
religious journalism was put out last month by the New York 
Christian Advocate, celebrating its centennial anniversary. Dr. 
James R. Joy, who has been connected with the periodical for over 
twenty years and its able editor since 1915, and his associates, are 
to be congratulated upon their achievement. Issued in two parts, 
the number will stand as an histcric document in the life of that 
church. The one section contains one hundred and sixty-eight 
pages profusely illustrated with pictures both old and new relating 
to the activities of the Methodist Church, several pages of which 
are photo engravure work—the first time, we believe, that any 
religious journal has attempted this recent art. The issue gives a 
vivid presentation of the marvelous work which has been acccm- 
plished and is being increasingly carried on by this largest of all 
Protestant denominations. The New York Advocate, which is 
one of a number of Advocates published in various sections of the 
country by this denominaticn, is not only recognized as the most 
outstanding periodical of this brotherhood, but has long been looked 
upon as one of the most influential and forceful of all religious 
journals, especially in the field of mcrals and civic righteousness. 

As the oldest of all religious periodicals, The Herald sent fra- 
ternal greetings and felicitation, which were printed with like greet- 
ings from other religious periodicals in this centennial number. 


Ohio’s Peace Declamation Contest 


The Peace Declamation Contest which was sponsored last year 
by the Ohio Council of Churches proved such a gratifying success 
that Secretary Lamb and his associates are promoting another 
Ohio contest this year on an even larger plan. A second book of 
selecticns has been prepared and will soon be available at twenty- 
live cents per single copy, or fifteen cents when ordered in quan- 
tities of five or more. Only minor changes have been made in the 
regulations from those which ruled last year. The age limit re- 
mains fourteen to eighteen years, inclusive. 

The awards for the winning contestants are fully worthy an 
erduous effort on the part of any ycung person, and pastors and 
church leaders ought to work aggressively to enlist their young 
people in this most commendable effort. Information should be 
secured immediately from the Ohio Council cf Churches, 415 Out- 


look Building, Columbus, as the time is growing short for the pre- 
liminary contest. 

Again The Herald wants to give its enthusistic endorsement to 
this enterprise. The elimination of war must come about through 
processes cf education; and in no way can this be carried on more 
effectively than through our youth. Hence it was a happy idea 
to inaugurate this Peace Declamation Contest. Not only will the 
youth who give the declamations be led to a deeper interest in the 
cause of peace, but their parents and friends will also take an in- 
terest, and a great deal of very fertile seed-sowing will be done. 
The Herald urges churches throughout the State to co-operate, 
and hopes that such a plan will soon be inaugurated in other States. 
And by the way, this is another reascn for a State Council of 
Churches. For what organization can well carry on such a contest 
in those States which have no such interdenominational church 
organizations? 

Oo 


The churches are backing up their peace talk by jcining in the 
campaign against compulsory military training, which is felt to be 
dangerous to peace. The following are some of the more influential 
official church groups that have resolved upon opposition to cora- 
pulsory military training in cclleges: The Presbyterian General 
Assembly, Northern Baptist Convention, The Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of Churches, Rabbinical Assembly of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, The Southern Cali- 
fornia Congregational Conference, The Oregon Synod of the Pres- 
byterian Church, Massachusetts Federaticn of Churches. Last 
year, the students themselves protested in more than twenty-five 
colleges. Present indications point to a more general protest this 
coming yar. News of protest comes already from the University 
of California where, during the last two months, the president 
“has been besieged with letters of complaint.” President Coclidge’s 
opposition to compulsory drill will, of course, be a very decided 
help to those students who are requesting freedom to follow their 
individual intellectual and religious scruples in regard to military 
training. 

oO 


The emphasis which is being put in recent years uj,on the rural 
church in America lends interest to the following from Bishop 
Naide, of Osaka, one of the first two Japanes2 bishops of the Epis- 
copal Church, sh wing his plan for rural work in that country: 

At the present time the churches in Japan are churches for the 
big tewns and cities, and missions for the country places are almost 
forgotten. This country missionary work is the most difficult of all 
and takes a great deal of time, and it costs money to keep on send- 
ing people. It would be difficult to establish self-supporting 
churches: but if the work is done with patience, it would be the 
foundaticn of strong churches a hundred years hence. 

This is a plan and a hope of mine. Today the Church in Japan 
is struggling so hard to attain to self-support that it has not the 
strength to develop work of this kind adequately. I have a plan in 
mind for reaching the villages in the Osaka diocese. I want to send 
itinerant priests to go from village to village, as cur Lord Jesus 
Christ went many years ago around the villages of Galilee. They 
would go to those who have returned to their own villages after 
being baptized elsewhere, and who have no Christian friends nor 
any opportunity of receiving the hcly communion; they would visit 
them, cheer them, administer the holy communion, and collect 
friends and relations to hear the gospel. 


SS 


The World’s Sunday School Association gives out the startling 
information that there are more Sunday-schools of over a thousand 
members each in Seoul, Kcrea, than there are in Manhattan, New 
York. It reports the treasurer of the Korea Sunday School Asso- 
ciation as having made a circuit of the city churches in Seoul on 
a recent Sunday to find that “there were 1313 in attendance at 
one Sunday-school, over 1400 in another, 800 in another, and 1000 
in ancther—all graded in at least four grades, and one in seven.” 
In Manhattan, there are only two white Sunday-schools that claim 
an average attendance of over a thousand, and one colored school, 
and two other colored schools may have such an attendance now 
and then. 





The Congregational Churches and the Lausanne Conference 


BY REV. WILLIAM E. BARTON, D. D., LL. D. 


Former Moderator of the National Council of Congregational Churches in the United States of America 


Churches in its biennial meeting in 

Washington, D. C., in October, 1925, 
voted to be represented in the Lausanne 
meeting in August, 1927. Reminding myself 
and my readers that these delegates will 
go uninstructed, and that no man has any 
authority to say how any of them will speak 
or vote, or what attention, if any, the Na- 
tional Council and the Congregational 
churches will pay to his or their proceedings 
after the conference shall have adjourned, 
yet I am confident that I can tell truthfully 
the general attitude of the Congregational 
churches toward this and like movements, 
and what they would like to hear discussed 
and see accomplished. As for their official 
attitude, those churches, and the National 
Council, are on record in the action taken 
at Springfield, Massachusetts, in 1923, and 
that, broadly speaking will be the charter 
of the Congregational delegates. 


I do not think the Congregational 
churches are likely to be greatly interested 
in the discussion of creedal forms. They 
do not care very much about the wording 
of creeds. They do not despise creeds. 
There is a sense in which they hold them in 
high esteem. They even recite one, now and 
then. A microscopic and perhaps diminish- 
ing minority of the Congregational churches 
recite the so-called Apostles’ Creed once a 
Sunday, a few members repeating it from 
memory, a larger proportion reading it from 
a slip printed or pasted into the hymn book, 
and some quietly standing without either 
protest or participation. 


To National Council of Congregational 


If a new minister comes to a church and 
tells the deacons he thinks it would be well 
to add the Apostles’ Creed to the order of 
service, there usually is no objection. If the 
next minister omits it, as he probably will, 
and makes a new order of service without it, 
few if any of his congregation will miss it. 
Congregationalists will repeat this or 
almost any creed if they find it in 
the order of service of a church they 
are visiting, but they do not grow enthusias- 
tic about it, and they would resist, almost 
to the last man, any attempt to make that 
creed or any creed obligatory. They think 
all the creeds have been more interested in 
speculating about the nature of Jesus than 
they have been in trying to express the 
truths that Jesus really was interested in 
teaching. Their objection to creeds, so far 
as they object, does not grow out of their 
unbelief, but rather out of their belief. They 
do not like to say “He descended into hell,” 
because they do not believe it—any more 
than the people who say it glibly believe it 
in any present connotation of hell—and they 
do not like too many mental footnotes. They 
do not like to say, “I believe in the resurrec- 
tion of the body” for obvious reasons. Being 


pecple of good sense, they do not take their 
objections so literally as to raise a disturb- 
ance, but they know that creeds are not a 
sure means of securing either orthodoxy or 
honesty. 

Historically, the Congregational churches 
had no creeds. Each church had a little 
covenant, and some of these covenants em- 
bodied a very short creed. The use of this 
was so fiexible that in many churches each 
new minister wrote his own form, sometimes 
submitting it to the local church for ap- 
proval, sometimes not even reading it over 
in advance to his deacons. There was noth- 
ing sacred about the words. John Doe, unit- 
ing with the First Church of Smithville, 
promised to be a loyal and faithful member 
of that church, and confessed his faith in 
Christ in the form which the church had 
grown to use. 

The Congregational churches in the days 
of the “Unitarian controversy,” attempted 
to guard orthodoxy with rigid creeds. It 
was a sad blunder, and they are not likely 
to repeat it. They have a little creed, writ- 
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FRIENDS 


OF all the many blessings that our gracious 
Father sends, 

I thank him most of all today for loyal- 
hearted friends: 

Friends who know about my faults and keep 
on loving still, 

Friends whose friendship changes not with 
happy days or ill, 

Friends to whom my inmost secrets safely 
I confide, 

Friends who make me happy just to have 

them by my side; 

of all the many blessings 

gracious Father sends, 

I thank him most of all today for loyal- 
hearted friends. 


Yes! that our 


I like my friends to meet each other—those 
for whom I care, 

I feel their friendship’s worth so much |! 
want the rest to share; 

Friendship’s like the miracle of loaves in 

alilee, 

Though shared by many others, there’s none 
the less for me. 

And since I’ve thought of you, dear friend, 
in friendship’s closest tie, 

I've longed to introduce you to a friend, for 
he and | 

Spend many hours together in a_ happy, 
solemn tryst, ’ 

How I| wish that you might 
my best friend, Jesus Christ. 

—(Rev.) Horace G. Halse, Wakarusa, 

Indiana, in “The Intercessor,’’ of 
London, England. 


know him! 
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ten by Dr. Quint on his hat as the National 
Council of 1865 was on its way from Boston 
to Plymouth, saying that the Congregational 
churches are still loyal to the essential faith 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. That was read at 
Plymouth, and approved, with one negative 


vote; we are always proud to have one good 
thundering “No.” But nobody ever pro- 
posed to make the Burial Hill Confession a 
part of any regular order of service. In 
1880, the National Council appointed a com- 
mission of twenty-five outstanding men to 
prepare a Confession of Faith. Twenty- 
three of them agreed upon one, and it was 
submitted in 1883 and is held in high re- 
spect; but it simply registers a high water 
mark. Nobody uses it. In 1913, the Na- 
tional Council adopted as a part of the 
preamble of its new constitution a very short 
statement of faith, which is used in per- 
haps a majority of our churches; thank God 
there is no way of finding out how many 
use it and how many prefer not to do so. 
When we need a creed, we make one; and 
we know better than to worship the work of 
our hands. When it no longer meets our 
needs, we do not rudely cast it aside. We 
simply write another. 

Some other denominations are, as we 
think, less fortunate than we in this par- 
ticular. They believe what we believe. Their 
conservatives march with our conservatives 
and their liberals are abreast of our liberals. 
We all have access to the same bookstores. 
We all have about the same range of minds. 
The denominations that have creeds simply 
put a new patch on the old wineskin, and 
if it holds, that is their affair; with us, 
bottles are cheap, and we get a new one. 
But we draw our wine from the same 
presses. 

So we are ready to discuss faith, and 
profess faith, and we like to meet and con- 
fer with brethren who have obtained like 
precious faith with us; but we prefer not to 
waste much time on either side of the ocean 
discussing creedal forms. 


And we rather hope that not much time 
will be wasted discussing the history of the 
early Church. If that must be discussed, we 
Congregationalists will be there with our 
proof texts, and prove that the early 
churches were independent, self-governing 
bodies like ourselves. But while we believe 
this, and think we can prove it, we do not 
count it of prime importance. We cannot 
discover that the Lord Jesus cared much 
about form of organization; and when some 
one tells us that as he talked with his dis- 
ciples after the resurrection concerning “the 
kingdom of God” and in those conversations 
may be presumed to have outlined a plan 
of church government, we have hard work 
trying not to smile at the absurdity of it. 
Then we sober down, and say that if he did 
at that time outline a system of church gov- 
ernment, his disciples went out and organ- 
ized good congregational churches. But this 
is not a matter over which we care to waste 
much time. The questions, “Did Jesus es- 
tablish a Church? If so, who besides me 
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are It?” do not interest us. We hope they 
will not appear at Lausanne. 

Congregationalists believe in apostolic suc- 
cession, and if it be manifest in rows of 
heads and hands, they think they have it; 
but they care more about the succession of 
the apostolic spirit. They believe that they 
have a valid ordination and a valid and 
apostolic episcopate, preserved in its original 
intent in its presbytery, and they can bring 
the witness of even popes to bear upon the 
validity of this claim; as Dr. Briggs so well 
set forth, no pope has ever declared congre- 
gational orders invalid. But the Congrega- 
tional churches simply do not care what 
popes think about their orders. If the Con- 
gregational churches knew that the pope 
stood ready to validate their orders, they 
would never pay the expenses of their 
twelve delegates from Lausanne through the 
smoky Alpine tunnels to Rome to get the 
rubber stamp of the pope. This is not be- 
cause they hate the pope; they would rather 
have his good will than his ill will; but their 
own right to preach the gospel and admin- 
ister the sacrament does not depend on his 
permission. So they lose interest when any 
denomination says to them, “We rather want 
union with you, but we can go no farther 
with you than we can at the same time go 
with Rome.” They are not likely to go 
very far in that three-legged race. 

Congregationalists claim for themselves, 
for the apostolic character of their forms of 
organization, for the validity of their ordi- 
nation, for the authority of their episcopate, 
for the sanctity of their sacraments—all 
that they can ever admit as belonging to 
any other group or denomination. Have 
they apostolic succession, bishops, priests, 
and the real Presence? We more. But 
these churches which originally took no 
name, but have permitted themselves to be 
called Congregational, either with a large 
or small “c,” because they had to ac- 
knowledge, and were glad to acknowledge, 
cther churches of Christ, with divergent 
forms of organization, claim no monopoly 
either of organization or of grace. 


This is a point on which Congregational- 
ists want to be plainly understood. It is 
sometimes said to them, or implied in sug- 
gestions looking toward unity, “We can ad- 
mit your essential claims, because you do 
not claim very much. We admit your 
liberty of prophesying, and your possession 
of spiritual grace, but you do not claim a 
sacrificing priesthood; your ministry is 
prophetic, not priestly. And you make an 
ordinance of that which to us is a sacra- 
ment. Moreover, you concede that we are 
a church of Christ, and it would not be very 
hard for you to admit that we are the 
church of Christ, and we are not very sure 
whether we can admit that you are a church, 
but we are trying hard to find a way to say 
something which will meet the little that you 
claim for yourselves.” 

Be it understood that no apparent modesty 
of claim for our right to exist as valid 
(Continued on page sixteen) 
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Stewardship 


REV. E. A. WATKINS, D. D.* 


the Church is not the money question, 
not the problem of finance and funds 
adequate to our needs, but the problem goes 
infinitely deeper than that. It is the age-old 
question of stewardship obligation, viz., 
whether or not we shall make Jesus Christ 
Lord and Master of all our lives. The con- 
ditions of discipleship were laid down for us 
in the long ago, viz., “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all 
thy soul, with all thy strength, and with all 
thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 
What a sweeping imperative! What an 
absolute requirement! What an all-inclusive 
program of life! It begin at the very heart 
of things. Violate this basic principle and 
of course we will have financial embarrass- 
ments and deficits without end. Repudiate 
the claims of God on our entire life, and 
there is no end of difficulties. Back of our 
financial problem is the deeper spiritual 
problem of life. Reach down beyond all 
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HE Lord Christ wanted a tongue one day 
To speak a message of cheer 
To a heart that was weary and worn and sad, 
And weighed with a mighty fear. 
He asked me for mine, but ‘twas busy quite 
With my own affairs from morn till night. 


er big problem that constantly faces 


The Lord Jesus wanted a hand one day 
To do a loving deed; 

He wanted two feet on an errand for him 
To run with gladsome speed. 

But I had need of my own that day; 

To his gentle beseeching | answered, *Na!” 


So all that day I used my tongue, 
My hands, and my feet as I chose; 
I said some hasty, bitter words 
That hurt one heart, God knows. 
I busied my hands with worthless play, 
And my wilful feet went a crooked way. 


And the dear Lord Christ—was his work 
undone 

For lack of a willing heart? 

Only through men does he speak to men! 
Dumb must he be apart! 

I do not know, but I wish today 

I had let the Lord Christ have his way. 

—Alice L. Nichols. 
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superficial things that disturb us, down to 
the very heart of the human soul, and you 
discover here the root cause of all our 
trouble, viz., lack of supreme devotion to our 
Lord. With our open Bible before us, and 
the light of the years streaming down upon 
its sacred pages, clearly and distinctly and 
emphatically calling for Christlike sacri- 
ficial living and service, yet he has to stand 
over the paganized life of today and cry 
out of a broken heart, “Why call ye me 
Lord, Lord, and do not the things that I 
say?” That challenging cry of our Lord 
. *Dr. Watkins made this stewardship appeal to the 
conference of ‘which he is president—the Central IIli- 


nois—in his president’s address—He is also stewarship 
secretary of the Central Convention. 





had reference to the financial program of 
the Church, as he.sensed it across the years 
until now, as well as any other repudiation 
of his claim upon our entire life. John R. 
Mott took the great Washington Missionary 
Conference off its feet when, in a great cli- 
max of his passionate appeal, he cried, 
“We'll either crown him Lord of All, or 
we'll not crown him Lord at all.” 

I despair of anything hopeful for my 
church, for the General Convention, for my 
conference, until we give him supreme and 
first place in all our plans and all our 
thought. This includes our attitude to our 
property and our money, as well as our 
attitude to prayer and public worship. I 
think that any “scheme for raising money,” 
any “plan,” be it the every-member canvass 
or the more haphazard methods practiced by 
many of our churches, is a mere makeshift, 
possibly a necessary evil under the sun, but 
a makeshift nevertheless, that has never 
worked, does not work now and never will, 
until God’s Church comes to the place where 
it is willing to “honor the Lord in the first 
fruits and in all the increase” and make the 
first charge against income to the financing 
of the Kingdom, and trust God to honor that 
spirit of devotion in the residue after the 
tithe has been paid. “He shall be like a tree 
planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth 
forth his fruit in his season; his leaf also 
shall not wither; and whatsoever he doeth 
shall prosper.” But there is absolutely no 
promise like that to the people or the in- 
dividuals who repudiate the God-ordained 
plan of life and living. 

I have no hope—absolutely no hope—for 
our church unless we, like the Moravian 
brethren, become a tithing church. We can 
no longer hope to maintain our work in the 
stormy days ahead of us on the old basis 
of gifts and offerings for financing the 
Kingdom. We as a church will go into the 
bigness of the days ahead, or we will go 
down and out and give place to others who 
are willing to face the dare of the venture 
in God’s program for the redemption of the 
world. We just cannot avoid the ever in- 
creasing demand for financial support. The 
whole basis of life and living has changed in 
the last decade. How can we hope for the 
church an exception? 

The years ahead will call for enlarged 
budgets for all our departmental activities 
—educational, missionary, and adminis- 
trative. The logic of the situation, as I 
sense it, forces us to the revamping and re- 
vising of our whole attitude to life and liv- 
ing, and this necessarily means our attitude 
to the Church and the ever expanding King- 
dom of God. This growth is native and 
natural to the life of the Church. God has 
so ordered the world that there is an abun- 
dance and a surplus from which to draw in 
the financing of his Kingdom. The crisis 
has been brought on because the Church has 
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not kept pace with the material progress of 
the world, and seeks to operate on the same 
basis that served an age gone by. The 
church’s resources are infinitely larger, in 
proportion to its program of expense, than 
in the days of our fathers, or any age that 
has gone. Increased strength and increased 
resources are laid under tribute to a pro- 
portionate increase of service and obligation. 
Nothing less than the tithe will suffice for 
the exacting days ahead unless we resort to 
a program of retrenchment, and that means 
death ultimately; and I would just as soon 
die and be done with it as to expire in a 
long lingering and painful death from star- 
vation and spiritual atrophe. 

I am, therefore, submitting this challenge, 
that we at the earliest date possible begin 
making preparations to fulfill the obliga- 
tions of stewardship in our churches, and 
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that we as a conference unite in a program 
of becoming a tithing conference, and that 
this program be carried down to the last 
man and woman and child in the local 
churches, making quite general the plan and 
program followed already by a few of our 
brethren in each church, who know the bless- 
ing and power of acknowledging God’s 
ownership in the payment of the tithe of all 
the first fruits of the daily increase. 
Nothing less than such a program of 
service will ever free us from the constant 
embarrassment of calls for money and 
offerings, and offerings and deficits without 
end. I propose to try “The Law of the 
Lord” and undertake a venture in conse- 
cration; and I propose to trust Him, who 
never has failed his own, to take care of the 
consequences. What is your answer? 
Urbana, Illinois. 


Our Great Doxology and Its Author 


BY REV. H. H. SMITH 


“Praise God. from whom all blessings flow ; 
Praise him, all creatures here below ; 

Praise him above, ye heavenly host; 

Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 

T may well be called our great doxology, 
for, as a hymnologist says: “This is the 
doxology of the Christian Church in all 

parts of the world where the English lan- 
guage is spoken. .. It is doubtful if any 
stanza of religious poetry ever written has 
been so often, so universally, and so heartily 
sung in the worship of the Triune God as 
this.” 

Of the thousands who sing it every Sab- 
bath perhaps, only a few know anything of 
its origin or authorship. For the benefit of 
those who would like to learn something 
of the history of this grand doxology, we set 
down a few facts gathered from various 
sources. 

It was written by Thomas Ken, a bishop 
of the Church of England, born at Berk- 
ampstead, England, in 1637. It forms the 
closing stanza of each of his three famous 
hymns: Morning, Evening, and Midnight 
hymns. Bishop Ken is referred to as “one 
of the gentlest, truest, and grandest men of 
his age.” He was appointed Chaplain to 
Charles II in 1680. In this capacity “he 
fearlessly did his duty as one accountable to 
God alone, and not to any man. He reproved 
the ‘merry monarch’ for his vices in the 
plainest and most direct manner. ‘I must go 
and hear Ken tell me my faults,’ the King 
used to say good humoredly.” 

Macaulay says: “Before he became bishop, 
he had maintained the honor of his gown by 
refusing, when the Court was at Winchester, 
to let Nell Gwynn, the King’s mistress, lodge 
at the house which he occupied as preben- 
dary. The King had sense enough to respect 
so manly a spirit. Of all the prelates, he 
liked Ken the best.” 

He retained the confidence of the King 
to the last, and was his faithful spiritual 
adviser on his deathbed. He also attended 


the Duke of Monmouth at his execution. 

In 1688, with six other bishops, he was 
imprisoned in the Tower of London for re- 
fusing to publish the “Declaration of In- 
dulgence” issued by James II. After three 
weeks’ imprisonment, he was brought to 
trial and acquitted. 

Macaulay seems to have been deeply im- 
pressed with the noble Christian character 
of Bishop Ken, and paid him this high tri- 
bute: “The moral character of Ken, when 
impartially reviewed, sustains a compari- 
son with any in ecclesiastical history, and 
seems to approach, as near as any human 
infirmity permits, to the ideal of Christian 
perfection.” 

Dryden said of Ken: 

David left him, when he went to rest, 
His lyre; and after him he sang the best. 

As noted -above, the doxology forms the 
closing stanza of Bishop Ken’s three great 
hymns. These hymns were originally “writ- 
ten for the use of the students in Winchester 
College. .. He thus counsels the young 
men: ‘Be sure to sing the Morning and 
Evening hymns in your chamber, devoutly 
remembering that the psalmist upon happy 
experience assures you that it is a good 
thing to tell of the loving-kindness of the 
Lord early in the morning and of his truth 
in the night season.’ ” 

Praise and thanksgiving occupied a most 
prominent place in the spiritual life of the 
author of the great doxology. “For many 
years before he died he headed all his 
letters with the words, ‘All glory be to God;’ 
and these are said to have been the last 
words he ever uttered.” 

Note the expressions of praise in his 
Morning hymn: 


‘Wake, and lift up thyself, my heart, 
And with the angels bear thy part, 
Who all night long unwearied sing 
High praises to the Eternal King. 


All praise to Thee, who safe has kept, 
And hast refreshed me while I slept. 
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An omitted stanza of this hymn reads: 


I would not wake nor rise again, 
And Heaven itself I would disdain, 
Wert Thou not there to be enjoyed, 
And I in hymns to be employed. 

It was his custom to sing this hymn every 
morning upon waking, playing the ac- 
companiment upon his lute. 

The Evening hymn sounds a note of 
praise in the opening words: 

Glory to thee, my God, this night, 
For all the blessings of the light. 

Bishop Ken died in 1711 and was buried 
at Frome. “This had been his expressed 
desire, and he had wished to be laid in his 
last resting place ‘under the east window of 
the chancel, just at sun-rising.’ There, in 
the midst of that solemn scene, and as the 
daylight brightened, they sang his own an- 
them of praise, ‘Awake, my soul, and with 
the sun.’” 

Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton), 
touched by the sight of Bishop Ken’s last 
resting place, wrote some beautiful lines, 
two stanzes of which we quote: 

Who was this father of the Church, 
So secret in his glory? 
In vain might antiquarians search 
For record of his story ; 
But preciously tradition keeps 
The fame of holy men; 
So there the Christian smiles or weeps 


For love of Bishop Ken. 


A name his country once forsook, 
But now with joy inherits, 
Confessor in the Church’s book, 
And martyr in the Spirit’s! 
That dared with royal power to cope, 
In peaceful faith persisting, 
A braver Becket—who could hope 
To conquer unresisting. 

The author of “Duffield’s English Hymns” 
says: “The composer of the tune, ‘Old Hun- 
dred,’ which is so invariably associated with 
the doxology, was Wilhelm Franc, a Ger- 
man, whose work may have been revised by 
no less a hand than that of Martin Luther.” 

As to the doxology itself, one only need 
be reminded that every clause of it is based 
upon important Scriptural truth admirably 
expressed; the Triune God is the source of 
every blessing, then let all creatures here 
below unite with the heavenly host in prais- 
ing him. 

“The Methodist Hymnal Annotated” gives 
this interesting note: “The author was ac- 
customed to remark that it would enhance 
his joy in heaven if when he reached that 
happy place he might be permitted to hear 
his songs sung by the faithful on earth: 

And should the well-meant song I leave behind, 

With Jesus’ lovers some acceptance find, 

Twill heighten e’en the joys of heaven to know 

That in my verse, saints sing God’s praise below 

If saints in heaven can hear the songs of 
earth, surely then the good bishop’s joy is 
very great.” 

Ashland, Virginia. 

2 


Let us never forget that, to be profited, 
that is, to be spiritually improved in know]- 
edge, faith, holiness, joy and love, is the 
end of hearing sermons, and not merely to 
have our taste gratified by genius, eloquence, 
and oratory—John Angel James. 
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At Prayer Time 


If you forgive.—Matt. 6:14. 
o 


Here is one of our greatest spiritual prob- 
jems. The more we understand processes 
of our emotional life, the more the act of 
forgiving becomes a wise practice. On the 
other hand, the more we understand the in- 
ter-relationships that unite all lives to- 
gether, the greater the caution becomes that 
forgiveness be directed with wise and, at 
times, with slow procedures. 

Are we to ask any questions when issues 
arise that this bit of scripture introduces us 
to? Some of our very best souls will say, 
“No.” And there will be other persons, at 
least good purposed, who will urge that 
care should be taken about this significant 
suggestion of the Sermon on the Mount. 

An illustration or two will help us to our 
problem. 

Some months ago some of us witnessed 
a sad accident in which the life of a child 
was needlessly taken out. It was hardly to 
be called an accident, in fact. Wreckless- 
ness in regard to the safety of others was 
without question the actual cause of the 
sad event. Word has come from the com- 
munity where this occurred that there was 
no bitterness in the hearts of those whose 
loss was emotionally the most severe. And 
every time when the word has come of the 
fine spirit of those people, there has burned 
some new appreciation of how much of he- 
roie self-control such an attitude really im- 
plied; and I have hoped and prayed that 
more of that kind of character could come 
into my own possession. 

Then again; once in a pulpit of a city mis- 
sion of a great city a man stated what he 
considered the supreme experience of his 
life. He had murdered a man; the one 
whom he killed was the support of a lone 
mother. The State had found him guilty. 
He was sentenced to death. But at the last 
moment orders for a change of sentence 
came from his governor. In a few years he 
was paroled, later pardoned. He spoke 
highly, as well he might, of the sense of 
forgiveness he felt—his greater stress, too, 
was the forgiveness he felt he had obtained 
from God “through Jesus Christ.” 


Oo 


Such power there is in clear-eyed self- 
restraint 
And purpose clean as light from every self- 
ish taint. 
—Lowell. 


oO 


But one wonders if we are through with 
the problem when we have come this far. 
And some minds insist that there must be 
something further. 

The wreckless driver may be forgiven the 
blow he struck by the fine spirits of those 
who felt the weight of the loss that he 
caused. As far as they are concerned he is 
forgiven. But there are other processes of 
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forgiveness; the man was required by law 
to meet certain conditions, and as far as the 
writer knows those conditions were met. 
Society has said to him, when the require- 
ments were fulfilled, “You are now for- 
given.” 

And yet there is undescribed the whole 
attitude whether a wrongdoer has been 
made into a rightdoer. To what degree will 
the feeling or wrecklessness again be the 
cause of the same man causing further loss 
of life? 

“We can never know that,” some will say. 
On the other hand, one wonders if this 
should not be approached before the actual 
character situation can be made “clear” by 
a term, forgiveness, however fraught with 
significance the term may be. 

Then the man who was dismissed from 
the extreme penalty for murder! There is 
something that keeps suggesting itself 
about the completeness of this man’s situa- 
tion. When he was telling about his grati- 
tude for the forgiveness of God, and the 
forgiveness of the State—though he did not 
speak of the latter by such a phrase—one 
kept waiting for his interest in the widowed 
mother whom he harmed by taking from her 
the only support she had. Apparently he 








A PRAYER 


O thou whose very word is power, 
Great Master of the mighty sea, 
Grip thou my will within thine own, 

And rule thou me. 
As thou didst calm the winds and 
waves 
That wrestled wild on Galilee, 
Rebuke the passions that would slay, 


And calm thou me. 


The arm of man availeth not 
To snatch me from the fateful sea, 
Stretch forth thy strong and willing 





—Thomas Curtis Clark, 











And save thou me. 
S 
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had never thought of that. Yet he was 
speaking much about the forgiveness of God 
“through Jesus Christ.” 

The full detail of either of these instances 
cannot be discussed in the brief space of our 
Prayer Time page; but there is enough here 
for us to want to tarry very thoughtfully in 
these moments to think through to the 
proper attitudes that should be taken on 
some of our major transgressions. 


o 


From the point of view of the injured, 
there can be little that is more harmful than 
an unforgiving spirit. All the creative at- 
titudes of one’s life are cramped by feelings 
of hostility. Bitterness is a poison cup 
from which we may drink too deeply. 

And it is difficult to think of anything that 
is ‘more inspiring, and that carries a greater 
urge toward humility and redemption of the 
wrongdoer than a spirit of forgiveness in 
the heart and attitude of the wronged. The 
cross stands out preeminently as an illus- 
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tration here. It has an argument that can- 
not be disputed. As far as Jesus was con- 
cerned, there was no one however blame- 
worthy in the mob who was unforgiven; and 
it was his prayer that God, too, would for- 
give them. 

Yet one wonders how many of the mob 
felt that in their hearts. Is it not probable 
that most of them died with a boastful self- 
inflation because they had participated in 
such an episode? If so, how can one say, 
really, that as far as helpful and changed 
attitude is concerned, forgiveness availed 
them anything? 

There the point hangs. Does forgiveness 
always forgive? Does not one’s wrong lie 
too deeply at times to be corrected merely 
by the fine spirit of the one we have 
wronged? Does it necessarily go that even 
the forgiveness of God always really means 
# social and moral redemption of the evil- 
doer? 

a 


When on the fragrant sandal tree 

The woodman’s ax descends, 

And she who bloomed so beauteously 
Beneath the keen stroke bends, 

Even on the edge that wrought her death 
Dying she breathed her sweetest breath, 
As if to token, in her fall, 

Peace to her foes, and love to all. 


How hardly man this lesson learns, 

To smile, and bless the hand that spurns; 
To see the blow, to feel the pain, 

But render only love again! 

This spirit not to earth is given— 

One had it, but he came from heaven. 
Reviled, rejected, and betrayed, 

No curse he breathed, no plaint he made, 
But when in death’s deep pang he sighed 
Prayed for his murderers and died. 


—Anon. 
o 


Probably it is still true, that we all have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God. 

At least every one feels that one of the 
most hopeful things that the Christian re- 
ligion offers men and women is the idea that 
God is merciful and that his fatherly love 
is redemptive. 

But have we worked the redemptive ideas 
into our own estimate and practice of for- 
giveness? Not until we have, it would seem, 
have we gone as far as an enlightened and 
a moralized humanity should imply. 


o 
Surely he shall find 
Who wrongs you, loving him no less— 
There’s nothing hurts like tenderness. 
—Riley. 
rs) 


Forgiving Spirit of God, there can be no 
hope for us unless there is an infinite mercy 
for our transgressions. We pray that the 
sense of thy love may save us from belittling 
sins and set us to such high endeavors that 
great wrongs shall be far from us. And as 
we pray for ourselves, we pray for others; 
those whose sin is without remorse, or those 
whose wrong brings no sense of a violated 
humanity. Teach us how to set wrongdoers 
right; in some way help us not to be content 
until our forgiveness means just that. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 


On the Job 

E most earnestly hope that every church 

and pastor will plan for one or more 
stewardship study classes beginning with 
November 1. It will be necessary to begin 
at that time to get in a six weeks’ class be- 
fore Christmas matters are on hand. Now 
is the time to select your textbook and put 
an order in to The Christian Publishing As- 
sociation. Otherwise, they may not have 
sufficient copies on hand when you need 
them. Your instructors should be appointed 
now so they may thoroughly prepare them- 
selves for this fascinating and important 
task. 


The Appeal Becomes More Insistent 
(CONFERENCE presidents are joining with 

three of our convention presidents— 
Dr. L. E. Smith, Rev. H. H. Short, and Rev. 
Rue Burnell—in urging our Christian 
Church to become a church of tithers. Dr. 
E. A. Watkins and Rev. A. A. Richards have 
both made public appeals and urged its im- 
portance before their own conference. Mr. 
H. H. Jessup, president of the Northern In- 
diana and Western Michigan Conference, 
writes: 

As I see it, the only way for the Chris- 
tian Church or any other church to exist is 
to become a tithing church. How can we be 
true Christians without being true stew- 
ards? If we tithe our income we will be 
much more apt to give the one-seventh of 
our time to the Lord, too. Recently I made 
a tour of our churches in this conference 
and I urged each member to become a tither 
as the only way to keep up their churches. 
The haphazard way makes haphazard Chris- 
tians and churches as wéll. To grow as 
Christians we need to live up to the Bible 
standards and plan. God’s plan is at least 
the tenth of the first fruits. I shall advo- 
cate tithing wherever I have a chance. 

What about your conference becoming a 
tithing conference? 


Two Additional Textbooks 

HERE are two stewardship textbooks to 

which I wish to call attention and which 
are most helpful: “The Way to the Best,” 
by Anderson, for young people especially, 
but suitable for any age. We should like to 
see hundreds of classes use it. It costs 
twenty-five cents. The other is “The Call 
to Christian Stewardship,” by Crawford. It 
is very fine for pastors and church officials 
and all adults. It is only sixty cents. 


With Christian Temple at Norfolk 
OUR secretary has just spent a week as- 
sisting the pastor of Christian Temple, 

Rev. L. E. Smith, D. D., and its department 
of stewardship.»and finance in a strenuous 
week of stewardship instruction ending with 
the every-member canvass September 19. 
Thirty-four teams made the canvass after 
a week of preparation. It is too early to 
know the full result of the canvass. The 
budget sought was over $16,000, which did 
not include any part of its building obliga- 


tions, merely its local current expenses and 
benevolences. 


Think These Through 
A. A man’s stewardship does not end at his 
death; it has something to say about the 
terms of his will. 

. As much for others as for self; is your 
church working on that basis? What 
church of the Christians will be the first 
to reach that normal condition? 

. When you receive your salary, income, 
allowance, do you think of things, or of 
the owner of things? 
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The General Convention 


Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 


RESENT indications point to a very large 

attendance at the General Convention. 
Dr. Watkins informs me that up to Septem- 
ber 25, one hundred and fifty members had 
applied for entertainment. 

The reports of all the Commissions but 
cne are in, and the most of them in type. 
The printing will be completed by the time 
vou read this, and immediately copies will 
be mailed to the several commissioners. 

There will be thrée books. One will con- 
tain the report of the Convention Secretary, 
and all the departmental reports. One will 
contain the reports of the commissions, and 
the other the reports of The Christian Pub- 
lishing Association. The departmental re- 
ports are historic, and not subject to change; 
and the report of The Christian Publishing 
Association belongs to that organization, 
and is subject to its instructions. 


HE following letter has been mailed to 
all the delegates and alternates, in the 
territory of the Central Christian Conven- 


tion. 

The Committee on Transportation for The General 
Convention of the Christian Church, meeting in Ur- 
bana, Illinois, Octobr 20, 1926, for the Central Chris- 
tian Convention territory, announces that reduced 
fares cannot be secured, for the reason that we can- 
not guarantee the number of tickets required by the 
railway companies. 

But we can secure a special car, on a Pennsylvania 
train, leaving Dayton, at 7:25, on the morning of 
October 20, and reaching Urbana at 3:20 in the af- 
ternoon. No change of cars, and no extra fare. At 
Indianapolis, this car will be transferred to a Big 
Four train. 

This car will be open at every station where the 
train is scheduled to stop. 

We do not have to guarantee a certain number of 
tickets for this car, unless we want it strictly con- 
fined to our own people. If we do, we must guarantee 
forty one-way tickets. 

The Committee does no want to order either car, 
without knowing how many will go, so we are asking 
you to let us know at once if you will take the train 
mentioned. 

We do not know where all the train will stop, but 
do know that it will stop at Columbus, Xenia. Daytor 
Richmond, and Indianapolis. Clergy rates will be good 
on this train. 

Now what we want you to do is to give us the in- 
formation indicated on the enclosed card. 

Very sincerely, 

Dayton, Ohio. 


O. S. THOMAS, 
J. F. BURNETT, 
Committee. 


N the report of the lay delegates, from the 

Miami Ohio Conference, the name of F. O. 
Gritan, as printed, should be F. O. Girton, 
and his post-office address is Eaton, Ohio. 

The post-office address of William Stab- 
ler is Enon, Ohio, and the address of A. V. 
Priddy is West Manchester, Ohio. 
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The post-office address of Ed Winget has 
not yet been given me. 

Additional list of delegates to The Gen- 
eral Convention of the Christian Church: 


EASTERN INDIANA 
Conference President 
Rev. A. M. Addington, Winchester, Ind. 
Ministerial Delegates 
Rev. H. R. Short, Hagerstown, Ind. 
Rev. M. W. Butler, 404 E. North St., Muncie, Ind. 
Rev. J. R. Cortner, Farmland, Ind. 
Rev. R. P. Arrick, Farmland, Ind. 
Rev. Bertha Driver, Winchester, Ind. 
Rev. G. B. Cain, Conover, Ohio. 
Rev. L. D. Hammond, Farmland, Ind. 
Rev. C, A. Duncan, Mooreland, Ind. 
Lay Delegates 
William Rockhill, R. R., Winchester, Ind. 
Adaline Williams, R. R., Eaton, Ind. 
Lester Holderman, Union City, Ind. 
Mrs. W. S. Martin, 211 E, Wysor St., Muncie, Ind. 
James Fuller, Albany, Ind. 
S. C. Farlow, Selma, Ind. 
Mrs. Noel Byrd, R. R., Union, City, Ind. 
G. W. Turner, Farmland, Ind. 
SOUTHERN INDIANA 
Conference President 
Rev. Clarence Defur, R. R., Eaton, Ohio. 
Ministerial Delegate 
H. Vernon Winter, Haubstadt, Ind. 
Lay Delegate 
Roswell Bixler, Haubstadt, Ind. 
Alternate 
Edson Bixler, Haubstadt, Ind. 
- WESTERN OSAGE 
Conference President 
H. C. Replogle, Gerster, Mo. 
Ministerial Delegate 
Rev. Alonzo A, Thomas, Charity, Mo. 
Lay Delegate 
Swicegood, Weaubleau, Mo. 
EASTERN KANSAS 
Conference President 
Rev. A. A. Mason, Altoona, Kansas. 
Ministerial Delegate 
H. Vernon Wintey, Haubstadt, Ind. 
Lay Delegate 
Mr. Emmett Hughes, Chanute, Kansas. 
OHIO CENTRAL 
Conference President 
Kegg, 187 King Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Ministerial Delegates 
Rev. W. J. Young, Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 
Rev. J. S. Halfaker, 3119 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Rev. C. F. Baldwin, Plattsburg, Ohio. 
Alternates 
Rev. C. M. Cox, Lees Creek, Ohio. 
Rev. C. S. Bennett, Palmer College, Albany, Mo. 
Rev. Henry Crampton, Lancaster, Ohio. 
Lay Delegates 
Mr. C. H. Teach, 2223 Neil Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Miss Mary L. Wilson, South Vienna, Ohio, 
Mr. J. W. Watson, Marengo, Ohio. 
Alternates 
Mr. R. W. Fisher, Sunbury, Ohio. 
Mr. W. H. Alkire, Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 
Mrs. W. J. Young, Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 
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Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma 8S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 


New York Central Christian Conference 


HE following is a report of the woman’s 
board of the New York Central Chris- 
tian Conference for the year 1925-26: 


During the ninety-eighth annual session 
of the New York Central Christian Confer- 
ence at Plainville, New York, the woman’s 
mission board met. Reports of year’s work 
were given showing an increase of gifts, in- 
cluding sixty dollars for the dormitory fund 
at Franklinton, and furnishings, among the 
latter being a counterpane, made by Mrs. 
Esther Mantany, eighty-six years of age, 
of Emerson. New York. a faithful reader 
of The Herald of Gospel Liberty. 

On Friday evening Dr. Minton gave an 
address on foreign missions. 

The total amount contributed through the 
woman’s board in 1925-26 was $237.89, in- 
cluding four subscriptions to Everyland. 

It was recommended for the coming year 
that the societies in addition to whatever 
else they do endeavor to earn twenty-five 
collars for a special object to be designated 
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and paid at one time and name a life mem- 
ber of the Woman’s Board of the Christian 
Church. 

It was further recommended to co-operate 
with local effort of Malden Road Commun- 
ity Christian Church in their building fund. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Miss Flora Cleve- 
land, 148 Bower St., Watertown, N. Y.; 






Co-vespending Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Chas. Ewing, Rush, N. Y.; Literature 
Superintendent, Mrs. John Chadwick, Lake- 


N. Y. 
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An Interesting Letter 
\/ E have just recently received a letter 

from Miss Edna Ruse, of Montesano, 
Washington. Her many friends in Ohio will 
be glad to know that she is enjoying her mis- 
sion work in western Washington and also 
enjoying good health. Miss Edna has found 
time aside from her church duties to tend a 
garden and take care of the house in which 
she lives. She says that her neighbors and 
friends have brought to her many good 
things to eat and therefore it is not surpris- 
ing that she has gained in weight. 

The summer season at Montesano has 
been very dry, but now the rain has begun, 
for which they are very thankful, especially 
because the rain will stop the forest fires 
which have been troubling the lumbermen. 

We wish for Miss Ruse and Miss Repp 
abundant success in their work. 


The Thank Offering 

HE time is drawing near for the Thank 

offering, so it is necessary that our mis- 
sionary societies begin to make preparation 
for the service. 

The Woman’s Mission Board has not 
printed a program this year, but is recom- 
mending a Thank-offering Service entitled, 
“Jesus Knocking Today.” This printed 
service contains the material needed to carry 
out the program of the evening. Of course 
you have the privilege of adding to or sub- 
tracting from the printed service. 

By sending ten cents to Emma S. Powers, 
Room 515, C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio, 
you may receive a copy of the service. The 
price per dozen is fifty-three cents. 





Christian Education 


Dr. W. A. Harper, Secretary 











First Diploma in Leadership Training 

HE first diploma for the three-year 

Standard Leadership Training Course to 
be issued by the Department of Christian 
Education has been sent this week to Dr. 
Millie J. Chapman, of Springboro, Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr. Chapman has completed, partly 
in the class in the Springboro Christian 
Church and partly in Standard Training 
Schools the eight general units required in 
this course, and the four specialization units 
in the Administration Division. With char- 
acteristic interest in better preparation for 
her work, as she sent in the last paper, she 
included a request for a list of the books of 
Adult Specialization, for she wrote, “I must 
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people? 


prove their equipment. 


c. P. 





College Gates of Destiny 


Would you share in shaping the lives of hundreds of young 
This is your opportunity if you help to keep wide 
open the gates of our colleges and by your gift make it possible 
for these institutions to maintain their high standing and im- 


A Gift to Christian Education is a Gift to Young Life. 


What Will You Give? 


Christian Education Day is Coming 
November 14 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
A. Building. 
Dayton, Ohio 

























keep studying.” Dr. Chapman has been a 
leader for many years in our work in the 
Springboro Church and Erie Christian Con- 
ference, and has been a leader at all times 
in stressing the need for training for the 
largest Christian service and also in the 
woman’s missionary work of that section of 
cur church. It is indeed fitting that the 
first of the beautiful new diplomas should 
go to a woman of Dr. Chapman’s spirit and 
achievement. 


“An Integrated Program of Religious 
Education” 

HIS is the title of the new book written 
“ by our chairman, Dr. W. A. Harper, of 
Elon College, and published by Macmillan 
Company, New York. The book has just 
been received at our Dayton office, and first 
glances through its pages challenge the 
reader to further study and thought on the 
most practical and vital problems which are 
discussed in a masterful way. The chap- 
ter headings include: Our Present Situa- 
tion; Suggested Remedies; An Integrated 
Organization; An Integrated Curriculum; 
An Integrated Expressional Program; An 
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Integrated Community Program; An Inte- 
grated Program of Publishing; An Inte- 
grated Budget; An Integrated Program of 
Leadership Training; The Integrated Home. 
Every Christian Church minister or lay 
worker who is concerned with this great 
field of religious education before every 
church today will wish to secure this new 
book by Dr. Harper. The price is $1.75, 
and the book may be secured through our 
Christian Publishing Association, Dayton, 
Ohio. 





Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 





Think Big 
T requires no more effort to think big than 
little in kingdom work. Jesus thought 
and talked in big terms. Standing in the 
presence of a little group of men he said to 
them, “Go teach all nations,” a stupendous 
task in the light of surrounding conditions. 
So many times we hear those interested in 
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Kingdom work among our people belittling 
themselves and our work by constantly re- 
ferring to our smallness of numbers, lack of 
equipment, and other so called weaknesses. 
We have actually heard pastors who seemed 
to be glad that we were so little, as though 
it were a matter of pride, and sometimes 
when larger things were presented in keep- 
ing with what ought to be done, there was 
said that which would discourage an effort 
to do bigger things. To think little is to be 
little. “As a man thinketh in his heart, so 
is he.” 

It might be such a thing that we are what 
we are today as a denomination because we 
have not first thought in bigger terms. 
Some one said, “Expect great things from 
God and attempt great things for God.” 
Neither of these things could be done with- 
cut entertaining big thoughts. We might 
spend all our time eulogizing the man with 
one talent and try to adjust our thinking to 
one-talent service, and not even think of a 
five-talent worker and what he might ac- 
complish. Often we are content to be a one- 
talent worker when God has given us abil- 
ity to be a five-talent worker. It would be 
some inspiration occasionally to think what 
could be accomplished if we were in the five- 
talent class. 

In raising money we have thought in 
terms of the penny when we ought to have 
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thought in terms of dollars, and in terms of 
hundreds when we ought to have been think- 
ing in terms of thousands of dollars. The 
same is true in evangelism. We have not 
expected much, and our thoughts concerning 
what might be accomplished are very small 
in comparison to that which ought to char- 
acterize those who have great faith in 
Christ’s power to save. We have thought 
in terms of dozens when we could have at 
least thought in terms of hundreds. Be- 
cause we have expected so little, we have 
made such small gains. Some will tell us 
we want quality and not quantity, but we 
can see no reason when it comes to kingdom 
work why we should not have both quality 
and quantity. When we are thinking of 
Kingdom progress, we should think in keep- 
ing with the program of Jesus, which was 
always characterized by big thinking. 

By no sort of thinking or argument can 
we justify our small membership as a de- 
nomination. For over a century we have 
been in the field of action with as fine an op- 
portunity as others, but we have not made 
use of our opportunity; and perhaps often 
we were content to be satisfied with little 
things and did not even dare to think in big 
terms. The coming Convention ought to be 
characterized by big thinking, big planning, 
end big undertakings for the Kingdom of 
Jesus Christ. 


Moses Honored in His Death 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR OCTOBER 17, 1926 
Deut. 32:45-52; 34:1-12 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Precious in the sight of Je- 
hovah is the death of his saints.—Psalm 
116:15. 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, October 11—Moses Honored in 
His Death. Deut. 34:1-8. 
Tuesday, October 12—The Song of 
Moses. Deut. 32:1-10. 
Wednesday, October 13—The Song of 
Moses. Deut. 32:11-21. 
Thursday, 14—The Song of 
Moses. Deut. 32:22-34. 
Friday, October 15—The Song of Moses. 
Deut. 32:35-43. 
16—The Faith of 
Moses. Heb. 11:23-31. 
Sunday, October 17—The Final Tri- 

umph of the Believer. 
Psalm 116:12-19. 


October 


Saturday, October 











A WORSHIP SERVICE 


Silent Prayer—Whole school standing. 


Hymn—*"O Master Workman of the Race,” 
No. 102 in “Worship and Song.” 


Prayer—By the pastor. Thanks for Moses 
and his great work, and for present-day 
opportunities of rising from lowly birth 
to heights of great aehievement, and 
prayer for our boys and girls that they 
may make good use of their time and 
privileges. 


Hymn—"'Be Strong,” No. 169 in ‘Worship 
and Song.” 


Story of Moses—Told by teacher of Inter- 
mediates. 


Secretary—October fruit. 


Superintendent—Challenge to boys and girls 
to go on to the best. 


Hymn—“Father in Heaven Who Lovest All,” 
No. 166 in “Worship and Song.” 


Lesson Period. 


Set Your Hearts 


ES, that is it. Your heart is just as use- 

ful as your mind. If your mind is the 
detector, the heart is the amplifier. So set 
your heart or tune in that you may catch 
God’s voice when he speaks through his an- 
nouncer. It may be Moses, it may be your 
preacher or teacher, or it may be your 
father; but God has a daily program for 
you. 
I Testify 

That is the word that Moses used (or the 
translation of it), and it is a good word. 
Moses is now bearing witness. He had seen 
and heard and experienced. So preacher, 
teacher, parent, your say-so does not mean 
much unless it is backed up by your experi- 
ence. There is not much use talking to boys 
against tobacco with a cigar in your mouth. 
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The Endless Chain of Man 

This was not to be for them alone, but 
they were to teach it and command it to 
their children. Thus as father tells child 
down through the generations, it comes to 
me. But how will my child get it, if I do 
not pass it along? Your father went to 
church and showed respect for God and his 
cause, and you are the stronger and better 
for it. But what of your child, if you neg- 
lect the things that made it possible for 
your father to get what he passed on to 
you? 


It Is Your Life 


Just that for us all. The body has to be 
maintained and food is our life. But the 
spirit also has to be maintained and must 
have food. And God, who is spirit and life, 
sends us spiritual food through his word of 
truth. It means life to anyone to keep God's 
word; your death has already begun if you 
do not. 


Up Unto This Mountain 


God has given us all mirror sight. We 
can look and see what is behind us. That 
rear-vision glass in your auto is a great 
thing. So the power of memory is a great 
thing in life. It shows us the way that we 
have come. But on this mountain we can 
also see ahead. History tells us what has 
been, but faith tells us what will be. Thank 
God for the mountains where we can see 
the way God has led us, but hallelujah for 
the faith that assures us of the direction in 
which he is still going. 


Thou Shalt See... 


My! How inevitable that seems. He 
could see the promised land, but could not 
enter in. Could anything be more pathetic? 
But there is an inevitableness in life that 
we cannot at all escape. We may be pure 
now, but if we defile ourselves God can and 
will forgive, but not even he can undo what 
has been done. For instance, I may be able 
to say that I have never lied to my mother, 
but if I once do, God can forgive me, but 
he can never make it possible for me to say 
again what I could say before. Sin is an 
awful tyrant. God help our boys and girls 
to follow Jesus Who was able at the end to 
say, “Which of you convicteth me of sin?” 


. But 


The Endless Chain of God 


His promise was to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and you. By the links of the chain 
of life you are the heir of God’s first prom- 
ise to Abraham. He is the same yesterday, 
today, and forever. And you have the right 
and privilege and duty of linking your chil- 
dren up with the promises of God. 


Mourned for Moses 


That is perfectly natural (yes, “natural” 
is the right word), and there is nothing 
wrong with that. Do not think you have 
lost faith in God if you mourn your loved 
ones. Only do not let your mourning turn 
you away from the loving hand of God, or 
the loving service of those who are left be- 
hind. Do not close your piano or keep your 
face free from a smile of love. Those who 
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are left need you, your piano, and your 
smile. 
And Joshua 

Well, Moses dies. What a simply marvel- 
ous man he was! How usable and how used 


of God and man he was! But another leader 
arises, and on the work goes. Joshua had 


some very needed qualities for now that 
Moses did not manifest, and so he enters in. 
One soweth and another reapeth, and while 
there is the joy of reaping, what is the odds 
who reaps God’s harvests, if only they are 
reaped and the grain garnered, and also if 
only there is a harvest? And you have tre- 
mendous responsibility for that? 


What Ideals Are Found in the Constitution 
of the United States? 

THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR OCTOBER 17, 1926 
Rom. 13:1-8 (Citizenship Day) 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


It would be fine if your prayer-meeting committee 
could procure enough copies of the Constitution of the 
United States with its amendments, so that one could 
be placed in the hands of each Endeavorer at least 
one week before the meeting. They should be urged 
to read the copy very carefully and come to the meet- 
ing prepared to stress at least one ideal found therein. 
If the leader can obtain a copy of the book entitled, 
“The Book of the Constitution,’’ by Elsie Singmaster, 
it will be of great value in preparing this lesson. 
Have some one give a brief history of the writing of 
the Constitution, Prepare mimeograph copies of the 
Preamble to the Constitution and give them out one 
week in advance and ask all the members of the so- 
ciety to learn this. Sometime during the meeting ask 
the society to repeat this in concert. 

For Debate: Resolved, That the Constitution of the 
United States is obsolete and should be entirely re- 
written to meet the needs of the times in which we 
live. 

Suggested Hymns: ‘America the Beautiful,” 
“America,” “O Beautiful, My Country,” ‘America 
Triumphant,” “O Lord Our God, Thy Mighty Hand,” 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic,’ “God of Our 
Fathers, Whose Almighty Hand.’’ It would be fine 
in closing to sing with bowed heads, ‘‘Lord, ‘While for 
All Mankind We Pray.’ Have some one sing as a 
solo DeKoven’s setting of Kipling’s ‘‘Recessional.” 


Thoughts on the Theme 


Ideals Expressed in the Preamble to the 
Constitution of the United States: 


The Ideal of Unity. “In order to form a 
more perfect Union.” God believes in union. 
He has no sympathy with a world divided on 
the lines of selfishness, greed, envy. The 
Constitution seeks to bind men in the unity 
of a common cause and probably does all 
that law can do to bring about union. God 
has in mind a higher union and unity when 
we are all made one in Christ. When there 
shall be but one kingdom, the Kingdom of 
Christ on earth. There will be different na- 
tions, but only one kingdom, which shall 
rule over all, the Kingdom of Christ. Just 
as we have many States all under the one 
central government at Washington, so all 
nations will bring their glory into the King- 
dom of Christ. We should do our utmost to 
hasten the coming of that glad day. 

The Ideal of Justice. “Establish justice.” 
The world never has arrived, and in my 
humble judgment never will arrive to the 
place and the time where it will not need a 
Court of Final Appeals, a place of final 
authority to which it may bring its differ- 
ences for final settlement. The Constitution 
sought to provide a way by which parties 
disagreeing in a matter might bring their 
differences before a court composed of dis- 
interested parties and receive impartial 


judgment. A nation that does not seek to 
see that justice is dealt out to its subjects 
must inevitably perish. This nation, if it 
steps aside from its God-given privilege of 
caring impartially for the rights of its citi- 
zens—whether they be rich or poor; black, 
red, white, brown, or yellow; ignorant or 
wise; regardless of nation or religious creed 
—violates the fundamental principles of its 
Constitution and the spirit of true democ- 
racy. The more nearly just we are as a na- 
tion, the more nearly we approach the ideal 
of our God, who is a just God. 

The Ideal of Peace. “Insure domestic 
tranquility.” Jesus was called the “Prince 
of Peace.” The angels on the plains of 
Bethlehem announced, “Peace on earth.” 
This refers, of course, primarily to peace 
effected between the estranged sinner and 
God through faith in the atoning work of 
the one who was born in Bethlehem’s stall; 
but it has the larger purpose that when all 
men have been truly reconciled to God by 
that individual faith; there will be a resul- 
tant peace among and between nations. 
There is an assurance and peace born in the 
hearts of the citizens of this country 
through the Constitution and the govern- 
ment established by this Constitution at 
Washington that is inestimable. We should 
do everything to bring peace to human 
hearts, to communities, between communi- 
ties, and States, as well as nations. We 
should seek to discourage everything that 
would cause hatred, or strife, or that would 
in any way disturb our “domestic tranquil- 
lity.” 

The Ideal of Defense. “To provide for 
the common defense.” The Constitution has 
never made any provision for a war for 
spoil, or extension of territory, or the op- 
pression of weaker peoples. Its means of 
warfare were to be for defense only. Some- 
times we have used these powers for the de- 
fense of oppressed and dcwn-trodden na- 
tions. There might be occasions when our 
motives have not been purely unselfish; but 
if that has ever been true, and to the extent 
that it has been true, we have violated the 
spirit of our Constitution. 

The Ideal of General Welfare. “To pro- 
mote the general welfare.” Anything that 
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tends to injure the general welfare of the 
people of this land is a direct violation of 
the Constitution. The people of this nation 
concluded that alcoholic liquors, used as a 
beverage, were ruinous to the general wel- 
fare of the people of this land and they 
passed laws to destroy this traffic in order 
that this ideal of the Constitution might be 
upheld. This is also the reason why we have 
laws against immorality, profanity, sale of 
habit-forming drugs, Sunday desecration, 
theft, arson, murder; these are all highly 
inimical to the general welfare of the peo- 
ple. There are other things that do not 
promote the general welfare, such as, race 
prejudice and hatred; the use of tobacco; 
the violation of the laws on our statute 
books, and many others too numerous to 
mention; which are subversive of the spirit 
of the Constitution. 

The Ideal of Liberty. “To secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” Men through all the years have 
confounded liberty and license. They have 
seemed to think that liberty meant for every 
man to do what was right in his own eyes 
regardless of the rights of others. He be- 
lieved that, or thought he did, so long as his 
individual rights were not interfered with; 
but disbelieved it as soon as they were in- 
fringed upon in the least respect. There 
can be no liberty without law. You may 
have anarchy and chaos and ruin, but not 
liberty. The Constitution put a new mean- 
ing into the ideal of liberty that thrilled the 
world and is still changing and overthrow- 
ing old forms of autocratic government. It 
cost blood and life and sacrifice to establish 
that great ideal. It costs blood and sacri- 
fice and life to maintain it. Not on the phy- 
sical battle fields of life alone, but in the 
spiritual struggles of living in right rela- 
tionships with each other in the everyday 
affairs of life. 


For Reading or Recitation 
Then the Master, 
With a gesture of command, 
Waved his hand ; 
And at the word, 
Loud and sudden there was heard, 
All around them and below, 
The sound of hammers, blow on blow, 
Knocking away the shores and spurs. 
And see! she stirs! 
She starts—she moves—she seems to feel 
The thrill of life along her keel, 
And, spurning with her foot the ground, 
With one exulting, joyous bound, 
She leaps into the ocean’s arms! 
And lo! from the assembled crowd 
There rose a shout, prolonged and loud, 
That to the ocean seemed to say, 
“Take her, O bridegroom, old and gray, 
Take her to thy protecting arms, 
With all her youth and all her charms!” 


How beautiful she is! How fair 

She lies within those arms, that press 

Her form with many a soft caress 

Of tenderness and watchful care! 

Sail forth into the sea, O ship! 

Through wind and wave, richt onward steer! 
The moistened eye, the trembling lip, 

Are not the signs of doubt or fear. 


Sail forth into the sea of life, 

O gentle, loving, trusting wife, 
And safe from all adversity 

Upon the bosom of that sea 

Thy goings and thy comings be! 
For gentleness and love and trust 
Prevail o’er angry wave and gust! 
And in the wreck of noble lives 
Something immortal still survives! 


Thou, too, sail on. O Ship of State! 
Sail on. O UNION, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 


(Continued on page twenty-one) 
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The Plunder of Bee Rock 
A Story 


BY E. Z. HART 


pulled low over eyes, strolled idly 

along the edge of his Uncle Bink’s al- 
falfa field. Reaching a flat-topped stone 
that marked the corner of the field, he sat 
down to watch the bees. They were hard at 
work. The August sun meant nothing to 
them. They would be busy all day long tak- 
ing on their loads of honey from the purple 
alfalfa blossoms, and flying heavily away, 
invariably in the same direction—toward the 
Bee Rock. 

A lumbering wagon, heaped high with 
hay, came in sight on the hillside across the 
river from the boy by the purple-and-green 
alfalfa field. 

“Yo-he-al-ee-90-lee,” 
hands to his mouth. 

A head with a floppy-brimmed hat ap- 
peared out of the hay and an answering 
yodel, or an attempt at one, came floating 
across the meadow. Coy laughed as the 
warbling cracked off prematurely and came 
to an ignominious end. 

“Brick can’t yodel to save his life,” he 
said to himself, chuckling when his friend 
disappeared dejectedly into the hay, while 
only a protruding hand flapped a flabby 
salute. 

Coy watched the load make the sidling 
turn and come lumbering across the bridge 
that spanned the small river. When oppo- 
site him on the other side of the narrow al- 
falfa field, the floppy hat appeared out of 
the hay like a jack-in-the-box. 

Making a trumpet with his hands the boy 
on the jiggling load shouted: “See you to- 
morrow—important—Bee Rock — Lugers — 
Get me?” He disappeared tragically as the 
clumsy wagon slued with a heavy lunge 
through a washout in the road. 

The smile faded from Coy’s lips. Of 
course, he got Brick’s meaning. The Lugers 
were going to make another attempt to get 
the honey out of Bee Rock. The Lugers 
couldn’t have that honey. A shiftless, ir- 
responsible lot they were, living in a ram- 
shackle, cld house up the river, presumably 
wood-cutters, but apparently doing little to 
earn an honest living. While Coy, eager to 
work since his strength had returned, chafed 
under his enforced idleness. 

Beginning two summers ago, when he was 
fourteen, he had worked for Uncle Bink dur- 
ing the rush of haying and harvest. At first 
it had seemed tough to crawl out at four- 
thirty in the morning and work until eight- 
thirty at night, but it had meant a bicycle, 
a nifty, little twenty-two, besides spending 
money all winter. And above all it brought 
that warm glow of self-respect, the crown- 
ing glory of achievement. 

Coy was keen for a fight, even against 
desperate odds, and for the thrill of self- 
reliance that accompanies successful en- 
deavor. He had felt it first at the age of 
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yodeled Coy, both 


three, when one morning after a mighty 
effort every balky button and elusive button- 
hole in his morning apparel had _ been 
brought into subjection. 

Since the doctor had forbidden him to 
work during this vacation the boy had spent 
much time trying to devise some scheme by 
which he could obtain the honey from the 
Bee Rock. The Bee Rock was on Uncle 
Bink’s farm, therefore, so reasoned Coy, the 
honey rightfully belonged to him more than 
to the Lugers. Good-natured Uncle Bink 
had assured anyone the right to the honey 
who had the nerve to get it. 

All the oldtimers knew the story of the 
Bee Rock. Some twenty years ago old 
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A BOOK WORTH WHILE 


I HAVE read the life of Grace H. 
Dodge with great interest. What 
an investment of life, talent, and money 
was hers! It is a wonderful expression 
of stewardship of executive ability as 
well as of life and money. It ought to 
be, and I am sure it will be, a valuable 
book to put into the hands of friends 
who wish to be stewards of talent and 
skill. The book—‘‘Grace H. Dodge, 
Merchant of Dreams’’—is an inspira- 
tion and joy. It is published by The 
Woman's Press, New York City, at 
$2.00, and has 330 pages. It may be 
secured from The Christian Publishing 
Association, Dayton, Ohio. 








Warren H. Denison, 
Secretary Stewardship 
and Promotion. 
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“Uncle Charlie’ Mason, who had occupied 
the house where the Lugers now lived, 
bought a farm over on the North Bench and 
moved his effects there. His beehives were 
part of his last load, and proceeding leisurely 
with them along the bumpy road, a belliger- 
ent bee crawled out and stung one of “Uncle 
Charlie’s” mules. A runaway followed, and 
the hives were spilled out. When they were 
picked up later it was found that the occu- 
pants had vacated. It was the supposition 
that these homeless bees had taken up per- 
manent quarters in the big rock in Uncle 
Bink’s pasture. For twenty years now bees 
had been seen flying in and out of Bee Rock. 
What a store of honey for the adventurous 
person who successfully plundered it. 

Bee Rock guarded its treasures well. It 
presented an almost perpendicular front of 
several hundred feet. Midway between sum- 
mit and base was an irregular opening a 
foot or so in diameter and twice that in 
length. Below was an uninviting growth of 
weeds and briars in a bed studded with 
sharp-cornered rocks. From this heap of 
weed-grown debris the land sloped sharply 
aown to the river. 

Coy recalled how, one summer, during the 
sandal and coverall period, Brick had taken 
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him on his first long tour of exploration. It 
was during one of his annual summer visits 
to Uncle Bink’s farm. Bareheaded they had 
sat on the grass just across the river from 
Bee Rock and watched the bees, a continual 
line of them, going and coming between the 
Rock and an adjoining alfalfa field. 

“There’s millions and billions of barrels 
of honey in the Bee Rock,” Brick had in- 
formed the wide-eyed listener. “An’ no- 
body has ever figgered out a way to get at 
it, but whoever does get it out can get a 
pile of money for it,” continued the narrator. 

“When I get big I bet I can get it out,” 
boasted Coy. “You’ll help me, won’t you, 
Brick?” And then and there the two boys 
entered into a pact that had never been for- 
gotten nor entirely given up. 

Each succeeding summer had _ increased 
the strength of their friendship. Whether 
he was driving the cows to pasture on old 
Fanny, the white pony, or wading the river 
«ti low ebb to fish for crawdads, Brick was 
always his companion. Quick-witted, com- 
ical Brick who lived just across the river 
and up the side hill from Uncle Bink’s and 
who could make every one laugh by merely 
the ghost of a grimace or the flip of a freck- 
led, red hand. 

Now, if ever, he needed his friend’s help. 
Now, when he’d had such tough luck—get- 
ting sick the very day vacation began. Coy 
had expected to earn money for a radio this 
summer—all the fellows were fixing up 
radios. The boy sat musing on the flat- 
topped stone until the blistering sun, beat- 
ing down on his shoulders, warned him that 
the cool of the morning had given way to 
scorching noon-day heat. 

The following Sunday afternoon found Coy 
and Brick dangling their legs over the edge 
of Bee Rock. Brick’s freckled face was sober 
for once as he told Coy of a rumor that old 
Jake Luger was intending to dynamite Bee 
Rock at an early date, in an attempt to get 
out the honey. 

“The dickens of it is I can’t get off a sin- 
gle day next week, unless it rains or the 
combined breaks down,” Brick said, after 
they had talked over the situation. 

Coy sat in moody silence, chewing a ripe 
wheat stem. “Don’t look like a very bright 
prospect,” he said at last. “But I might be 
able to do quite a lot by myself. Come on, 
Brick, let’s look ’round a little.” 

The two boys slid down the grassy slope. 
On reaching the bottom they looked up to 
find the two Luger boys—Joe and Jake— 
peering at them over the edge of the cliff 
Joe, the clder and more offensive of the two, 
was grinning derisively, while young Jake 
was in the act of hurling a rock down on 
their heads. 

The boys dodged the rock that came hul- 
tling down the steep cliff and Brick called 
up angrily: 

“Hey, you guys, quit that—or I’ll come Up 
there and knock you both for a row of 
stumps!’ 

Joe’s sneering laugh came down to them. 
“You needn’t be doin’ no figgerin’ on this 
here honey,” he croaked. “’Cause it’s 4 
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good as our’s a’ready. Pap’s goin’ to dyna- 
mite it out next Sunday.” 

Coy’s eyes met Brick’s in a swift, dubious 
glance. It was like old Jake Luger to try a 
stunt like that. He was too shiftless to be- 
stir himself to take anything but the easiest 
procedure. 

“Pooh! You know that’s all bunk,” 
shouted Brick with assumed indifference. 
Your dad isn’t home now, anyway.” 

“What’s the use to dynamite it?” asked 
Coy. “You'll only destroy the honey.” 

“Oh, Pap’s got it all planned out. He’s 
comin? home Saturday night. You guys 
needn’t be monkeyin’ ’round here either,” 
Jake informed them in a threatening tone. 
“This honey’s ourn or as good as.” 

“Yes, an’ we’re goin’ to git a rifle apiece. 
Jake an’ me. The Western Grocery’s done 
bargained to take all the honey we git out,” 
put in Joe. 

“Blah! blah!” shouted Brick derisively. 
With seeming indifference the chums turned 
their backs on the Lugers and started up the 
river. Once out of sight of the hostile 
Lugers, however, they crossed the river on 
a fallen log and stole back down again un- 
der cover of the brush. 

There, in a sheltered rock, with the whole 
field of operation in view, they completed 
their plans to secure the hidden treasure of 
the Bee Rock—all the while unseen by the 
Lugers, who loitered around yelling and 
throwing stones in their wild, aimless fash- 
ion. 

The plan Coy and Brick were discussing 
as most feasible was not original with them. 
Neither was the using of dynamite original 
with old Jake Luger. Both plans had been 
discussed many times among the neighbors 
when Bee Rock was mentioned. Yet, no one 
had, during all those years, been sufficiently 
interested to attempt either. 

Now Coy and Brick goaded into immedi- 
ate action by fear of losing the honey, 
worked out their scheme to the minutest de- 
tail. Their plan, in brief, was this: To se- 
cure a stout plank and, fastening a rope to 
both ends, suspend it over the side of the 
cliff, lowering it to the level of the opening 
in the rock, in a fashion similar to the rig 
used by an outside decorator of city build- 
ings. 

Brick regarded his friend a little shame- 
facedly. “You'll have to be the one to go 
down,” he said. “When it comes to bees I’m 
yellow clear through. Bees just naturally 
take to me like they do to a honeysuckle. 
But say, are you strong enough to tackle 
this job?” He put the question with real 
anxiety showing on his freckled Counte- 
nance, 

“Sure,” Coy was almost offended by the 
implication. “I could be in the fields right 
now if Dad hadn’t set his foot down that I 
wasn’t to work this vacation.” 

“Fine! You have everything ready by the 
middle of the week. Your aunt will help 
you get things together. Then if I can get 
even half a day off we’ll show old Jake 
Luger where to head in.” 

Aunt Emily shook her head over the plan, 


but nevertheless, bustled around helping her 
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nephew get the needed things together. A 
veil and gloves to be used while smoking out 
the bees, old milk cans to receive the honey. 
These with the board and ropes were hid- 
den near the top of Bee Rock. 

On Tuesday, Coy made a hurried trip to 
town on Fanny to purchase a covered pail 
and a clothesline rope. He rode home by 
way of Bee Rock in order to try out these 
articles and ascertain if they would be en- 
tirely suitable for Brick to use in drawing 
up the honey. 

Coy had just lowered the pail and was 
lying flat on his stomach to peer over the 
edge of the cliff, when sudden shouts below 
made him almost lose his balance. Coy had 
a peculiarly guilty feeling at being caught 
in this position. His face reddened angrily 
when he made out Jake and Joe Luger 
standing at the foot of the cliff laughing 
raucously over the situation. 

“Tryin’ to coax the bees to come out and 
fill your pail?” jeered Jake, grinning insult- 
ingly. Coy was inwardly boiling. 

“Sure. Good idea, don’t you think?” he 
shouted in reply. Quickly drawing up the 
pail and rolling up the rope he sauntered up 
the road in the directicn of home. Those 
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THE TASK 
I" isn’t the task that you find to do 


That shall count for much; it is only 

you; 

But you are the one that its worth 
shall state; 

The task brings naught in the wake of 
it, 

For it cannot be more than you make 
of it! 


You can tackle the humblest of duties 
here 

And leave it still as a drudgery drear, 

Or lift it out of the common store 

With a splendor it never has known 
before! 

And the sum of joy you shall take 
of it 

Is what you have chosen to make of it! 


—Edgar A. Guest. 
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pesky Lugers were always on hand to in- 
terfere with his plans. Joe and Jake went 
on down the river with curious backward 
glances now and then. As soon as they 
were out of sight Coy slipped back and put 
the rope and pail with the rest of his cache. 


On his way home Coy sat down cn the 
flat-topped stone at the corner of the alfalfa 
field. Many a time when he was a little 
shaver he had sat on this same rock and 
watched the bees. He played that he was a 
great king and the bees were his minions, 
slaving for him and carrying away the gold 
to his secret chambers. At his home in the 
city he had dreamed of visiting these secret 
rooms and gloating over the riches stored 
there. It would be desecration for the 
Lugers to dynamite his treasure trove. 

The day after Coy had completed all ar- 
rangements, Brick came over to Uncle 
Bink’s on horseback about eight o’clock. He 
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had just finished supper at the cook house 
and seemed dead tired. 

Coy climbed up behind him and they rode 
down to the Bee Rock. Brick O. K’d the prep- 
araticns and the two boys stood a moment 
peering over the cliff, while Coy told of his 
experience with the Lugers the day before. 

“Hope they’re not hid ’round some place 
spying on us now,” remarked Brick. “Let’s 
kick off a bowlder. I thought I saw some- 
thing moving in the bushes down there.” 

Coy selected a gcod-sized rock and sent it 
flying over the edge. Sure enough—there 
was a scurry in the bushes below and two 
forms were dimly seen scooting toward the 
river. 

The boys were dumbfounded. “Well, for 
cryin’ out loud!” Brick exclaimed, using his 
latest acquigzed phrase. 

“Hey, you guys, what’s the idea?” he 
shouted after the fleeing forms. “You almost 
got what was coming to you that time.” 

Riding home in the cool summer dusk, 
Brick sniffed the air comically with his 
freckled nose. 

“Smell rain?” inquired Coy, laughing at 
his friend’s antics. 

“’Believe I do. Yep, there’s lightening— 
hooray!” Taking off his floppy-brimmed hat 
Brick surprised the sleepy pony with a sud- 
den wallop that sent her racing down the 
road in a cloud of dust. 

During the next day or so it locked as 
though Brick’s predictions of rain were not 
to be fulfilled. Coy loitered around so dis- 
consolately that even Aunt Emily felt sorry 
for him. But his luck turned. Saturday 
morning brought clouds. Saturday nocn a 
sprinkle. On the strength of these signs, 
Coy hitched Fanny to the hack, and his 
hopefulness was rewarded about the middle 
of the afternoon by seeing Brick’s red head 
come bobbing down the road, his horse at a 
keen gallop. 


Stopping cnly long enough to call to Aunt 
Emily on the front porch, the boys jumped 
into the hack and went rattling off down 
the road. They turned from the main high- 
way and tock a sidling, rocky trail that 
brought them to the top of the cliff with the 
edge of Bee Rock cnly a few yards away. 

Breathlessly they ran to the place where 
their things were hidden. Everything safe 
there, and hauling them out they made 
ready fcr their long-planned adventure. 

The ropes were securely fastened, one to a 
small jack pine, the other to a corner fence 
pest. Coy, in bee bonnet and veil, his hands 
protected by gloves, was ready to go down 
the rope. Looking doubtfully at the fasten- 
ings, he decided to make a flying trip to the 
bottom of the cliff to see if the board hung 
evenly. 

“Couldn’t be better,’ he shouted up to 
Brick, whc stood ready to make adjust- 
ments if necessary. The board swung se- 
curely in front of the opening into the rock. 
The measurements had been correct and 
everything was ready. 

“Now, I can’t climb up this rope, Brick. 
so when we’re through or if anything hap- 
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pens you untie this rope from the fence post 
and I’ll slide to the bottom.” 

“<If anything happens,’ that means the 
Lugers, eh—what?” questicned Brick. 

“Well, it’s nothing to joke about,” retort- 
ed Coy, not altogether pleased with the un- 
dertaking now that the critical point had 
been reached. . 

“Certainly not,’ agreed Brick solemnly. 
“T’ll broadeast my first joke to you next 
winter when we get our new radio outfits.” 

Reminded cf the expected reward that 
was to repay their efforts, Coy took heart 
and slid expectantly down the rope. He 
reached the swinging seat without difficulty. 
“Easier than I expected,” he thought. 

“Let ’er buck,” yelled Brick, lying flat on 
his stomach and balancing dangerously over 
the edge. 

Coy lighted the smudge that was to ren- 
der the bees innocuous and thrust it into the 
opening. It made the ccld shivers run over 
him to have the bees come out and light on 
his veil, his gloves—in fact, in a short time 
he had the unpleasant sensation of being 
covered with sticky, crawling bees. 

The buzzing in the rock reached the pro- 
portion of a subdued, muffled roar, then died 
down; Coy reached for the hatchet and cold 
chisel in his belt and attacked the rock. 

With a few well-directed blows he en- 
larged the opening. These blows were ex- 
tremely hard to deliver on account of the 
swinging seat and being obliged to work 
with his arms about the ropes to hold him- 
self on. He had tc stand up before he could 
land the final stroke that sent a huge’ piece 
of rock, accompanied by a deluge of smaller 
ones, hurtling to the bottom of the cliff. 

“How you ccming?” came down in anx- 
ious tones from above. 

“Oh, it’s great, Brick! It’s wonderful! 
Wish you could see it. Lower the pail, Kid, 
quick—don’t forget the scoop. I want to 
get busy before the bees wake up.” 

The red head disappeared and soon the 
pail came rattling down to the accompani- 
ment of wild and decidedly off-key yodeling. 
The two exultant boys worked feverishly, 
red and perspiring under the blazing August 
sun. Pail after pail of dark, rich honey 
was drawn up and emptied into the waiting 
milk cans. 

This feature of the task was somewhat 
different frcm what the boys had pictured 
it. The honey was sticky—-fearfully so. 
Both boys were dripping with the viscid 
sweet before the work was half completed. 

Brick’s red hair was full of it, as the con- 
sequence of his taking a wild swat at a 
honey bee that was making angry darts 
about his head. Once when in his usual posi- 
tion after lowering the pail, flat on his face 
and protruding recklessly over the cliff, Coy 
noticed that the cutlandish singing gave 
place suddenly to a loud yell of pain. When 
his friend’s freckled face again appeared 
Coy shouted: 

“What’s the rippet up there?” 

“One of those spiteful varmints crawled 
out of the honey and stung me on the ankle,” 
answered Brick. 
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“If you’d wear socks like a human being 
you’d be better off,” called Coy in banter. 

“Say, Kid, I’m no ‘human bean,’ if you 
are,” yelled Brick. “But, say,” he shouted, 
ccming to the edge of the cliff with his 
empty pail, “were full up. Four milk cans 
full. What’ll I do now? Pile it up on the 
ground?” 

(Continued on page twenty-two) 


The Congregational Churches and 


the Lausanne Conference 

(Continued from page seven) 
churches is ever to be interpreted as imply- 
ing that we can concede to other organiza- 
tions more than we claim for ourselves. If 
we magnify the prophetic function of our 
ministry, we still claim for it all the priest- 
hood which we can ever concede to any 
other ministry, and we could not receive any 
validation of it at the hand of any ec- 
clesiastic from the Pontiff up, save as a 
courtesy that might possibly facilitate a 
better working relationship. We are not so 
modest as we seem. Stir us up, and we are 
most stubbornly arrogant. But happily that 
is not our prevailing mood, nor the one in 
which our delegates will go to Lausanne. 
The clergy among our delegates will wear 
no ecclesiastical robes and display no ec- 
clesiatstical titles; but: let no man in their 
presence profess to be more a bishop than 
they. 

One reason why Congregationalists are 
not more enthusiastic about conferences is 
that they have not reserved for themselves 
anything to trade with. They cannot say to 
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UNDERSTANDING 


| DID not know how neighbor-lonely 
A human heart could be, 

And pass the stranger by as only 
Driftwood from the sea. 


Last night I munched a crust af sad- 
ness, 
And shivered in the rain; 
Today | clasp my neighbor's gladness 
And share my neighbor's pain. 


—Katharine Marie Barton, in 


The Christian Herald. 
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the Baptists, “If you will admit to your 
communion table the vast majority of the 
followers of Christ, whom you now exclude 
because once in their lives they were not as 
wet as you, we will admit your minority to 
our communion table.” They can not say 
this, because the Baptists are already wel- 
come there. Nor can Congregationalists say 
to the Episcopalians, “If you whose organic 
name is Protestant (and if any of your 
members are ashamed of so worthy a name 
that is no affair of ours) will receive at our 
altar the bread and the cup which we bless 
in Christ’s name, you will be welcome; and 
we shall be glad to come to yours,” for the 
Episcopalians are already welcome. If 
Congregationalists knew how to be any 
more nearly union in form and spirit than 
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they are, they would not wait for Lausanne: 
they would do it now. That is where we ar 
at a disadvantage. When some other (de. 
nomination removes the sacred dot from on 
of its “i’s” or the venerable cross from one 
of its historic “t’s” to edge painfully q 
quarter inch toward us, and asks us how fa; 
ye will come, we simply do not know what ty 
answer. So far as we know, we are already 
there. 

Now, what would interest Congregation. 
alists more than anything else would be a 
discussion at Lausanne as to how we Chris. 
tian churches could get to work to carry out 
some effective plan of living and working 
together on an absolute level of recognition 
and good will. 

Might not the Lord’s table be thrown open 
at once, yes instantly, to every man and 
woman who confesses Jesus Christ? Who 
has a right to forbid? To Congregational- 
ists, close communion seems (I hope I seem 
to speak charitably) a sin against the Holy 
Ghost. It is the denial of the grace of Christ 
where Christ most specifically promised it 
and where he most certainly manifests it. 
What man will dare deny true sacramental 
grace as existing, let us say, at the altars 
of Methodists and Presbyterians? To a 
Congregationalist, it seems a thing more 
wicked than I can characterize in terms that 
would seem courteous to say to Baptists and 
Lutherans, “Because you do not in your 
ordinary speech call those bishops who or- 
dain, we declare Christ to be absent from 
your altars.” To Congregationalists, it 
seems that every shutting of a reverent soul 
away from the altars of God is profanation; 
and we affectionately but earnestly call on 
every sect that practices close communion 
to repent of that cardinal sin, and meet us 
and other Christian groups at Christ’s table 
wherever it is spread. 

And we should like to discuss how Chris 
tian missions may present a unified front 
to the pagan world, and how church ex 
tension in our own land may be without con- 
petition. We should be willing, we twelve 
Congregational delegates, uninstructed 
though we be, and unauthorized to put our 
denomination on record, to lift our right 
hands to heaven, with the rest of the com 
ference, and say, “We will not knowingly 
permit home missionary money to be used 
in planting in any Christian community 4 
church that must live in competition with 
other Christian churches of whatever name) 
so help us God.” If the conference # 
Lausanne should take such an oath, and the 
Congregational delegates should share in it 
as they would, and they should return an 
report the fact to the next meeting of tht 
National Council, I think I know the Com 
necticut lawyer who would rise and saj 
“Mr. Moderator, our delegates have out 
rageously exceeded their authority, and 
move we give them a hearty vote of thanks: 
That vote, I think, would carry, withou 
more than one dissenting vote. It woul! 
break our Congregational hearts if any suC 
motion could go through with entire uné 
nimity. 
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The Children 


My Shadow 


J have a little shadow that goes in and out 
with me, 

And what can be the use of him is more than 
I can see, 

He is very, very like me from the heels up 
to the head; 

And 1 see him jump before me when I jump 
into my bed. 


The funniest thing about him is the way he 
likes to grow— 

Not at all like proper children, which is al- 
ways very slow; 

For he sometimes shoots up taller like an 
India rubber ball, 

And he sometimes gets so little that there’s 
none of him at all. 


He hasn’t got a notion of how children ought 
to play, 

And can only make a fool of men in every 
sort of way, 

He stays so close beside me, he’s a coward 
you can see; 

I'd think shame to stick to nursie as that 
shadow sticks to me. 


One morning, very early, before the sun was 
up, 

I rose and found the shining dew on every 
buttercup; 

But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant 
sleepy head, 

Had stayed at home behind me and was fast 
asleep in bed. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson, in “A Child’s 
Garden of Verses.” 


The Naughty Day 


IZETTE awakened far toc early; per- 

haps that was one reascn why it was a 
naughty day. It did not begin right. 

It was a very warm morning but there 
was a sweet, cool breeze stirring the leaves. 
Lizette lived just where town and and coun- 
try met. If she had looked out of the win- 
dow she would have seen that the pool in 
the meadow looked like a great sun, so much 
sunshine had been spilled into it. If she had 
listened she would have heard the bluebirds 
singing and the squirrel talking in the old 
sweet apple tree, but on a naughty day one 
doesn’t hear or see pleasant things. 


Lizette was busy with many troubles. Her * 


curls pulled when she brushed them and her 
stockings would not come straight. She 
went down stairs. 

Her mother heard her coming and had her 
breakfast ready on a dear little table, all 
set with blue and white. It was carried out 
ona leafy porch, but Lizette did not smile. 
The oatmeal in the blue bow! did nct please 
her, and her mother took it away and gave 
her cornflakes, but these suited her no bet- 
ter, 

For some reason it made her cry to look 
at the coddled egg, so she decided not to eat 
anything and sat with her lips drawn into 
4 pout. Her mother sighed. She dreaded 
4naughty day. 

‘Finally since nc one seemed to care if she 
lid pout, she went out along the path, to 
Dusty’s yard. The shaggy pony saw her 
‘coming and whinnied as if to say, “Gocd 


morning.” He really hoped that Lizette was 
bringing him a tender little turnip. But 
Lizette’s hands were empty and she gave 
Dusty a good box on his ears when he put 
his head through the bars, then went and 
sat in a very shady nook in the garden. 
Lizette hadn’t planned for this to be a 
naughty day. There were a lIct of pleasant 
things she had planned to do. 

She meant to gather a basket of flowers 
and carry them to Mrs. Lynch, who kept a 
candy shop and sold ice cream. Mrs. Lynch 
liked the fresh flowers, and it made her hap- 
py to have them and it made the people who 
came to eat ice cream happy to see them. It 
always made Lizette happy to gather the 
flowers and to walk down the pleasant street 
with the bright basket. Then, toc, Mrs. 
Lynch always gave her some ice cream. 

She had intended to hitch Dusty to the 
basket carriage and take her doll, Christo- 
bel, and ask Letty Mills to go with her for 
a drive in the park. After dinner they 
would have a tea party for the dolls—but 
now she would do none of these things, for 
one didn’t do pleasant things cn a naughty 
day. 

Presently, through the trees she saw Letty 
Mills coming down the street. “She’s com- 
ing here,” thought Lizette and she hid away 
in the corner behind the lilac bush. She 
could see Letty from her hiding place and 
watched her as she came up the porch. She 
heard the faint tingle of the bell and then 
heard her mother calling, “Lizette—Liz- 
ette’—but she did not answer. She could 
her mother and Letty sitting on the 
porch, even hear the murmur cf their voices. 
By and by her mother called again, but no 
answer came. 


see 


Then the little girl who was having a 
naughty day saw Letty go away, not with- 
out looking backward several times. 

When Letty was quite out of sight Lizette 
came out of her hiding place, her pretty 
dress was soiled and torn but she did not 
care, for always got dirty on 
naughty days. 

“Where were you?” asked her mother. 

“T was behind the lilac bush,” answered 
Lizette, ‘and,’ she added, “I heard you 
calling!” 


dresses 


“I’m sorry, for Letty wanted you to come 
over and go with her. They are going for 
a long ride in the auto and are going to have 
a pienic dinner at Idlewild. They sent Letty 
for you while they were getting ready.” 

Lizette didn’t answer. She didn’t want 
anyone to see her cry, so she ran out into 
the garden. She loved to ride in the auto 
and dinner in the woods at Idlewild was a 
joy. A little bird sang in the tree top, the 
flowers bloomed about the little girl. “They 
don’t seem to have naughty days,” she 
thought, and wiping away her tears, she 
said: 

“T don’t like naughty days,” and she went 
for her basket and began gathering flowers 
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for Mrs. Lynch. Lizette’s mother, looking 
out into the garden, smiled—she was glad 
that the naughty day had been so very 
short—Eva M. Turner, in The Herald and 
Presbyter. 


Bob’s Promise 


H, come on, Bob,” urged his companions, 

as Bob hesitated. 

“T—,” he began, and Harry Payson 
laughed out loud. Bob squared his shoulders 
then. He would not have Harry Payson 
laugh at him. 

“Come on,” he said. “Guess I’ll go, after 
all,” and off they started. 

Now, Bob had hesitated because he had 
promised mother he would go right home 
from school and clean his play room. 

“T’ll clean it tomorrow,” he told himself, 
as he tramped along with the other boys and 
girls. “An afternoon like this in the woods 
is too good tc miss. Mother won’t mind when 
I tell her.” 

One of the boys had brought his bow 
and arrow along, and they were going to 
have a fine time shooting at a mark. 

Soon Bob heard a familiar sound. ‘“Bow- 
wow-wew,” it said. 

“Bob,” some one called. 
puppy dog.” 

What she was doing there so far from 
home, Bob did not know, but there she was 
tired and dusty, but very happy to have 
found her little master again. 


“Here’s your 


“Peg, you go home,” ordered Bob, and Peg 
tried tc tell him in her best doggie language 
that she didn’t know the way. 

“Let her go, Bob; she’ll find her way home 
again,” said Harry Payson, but this time 
Bob did not heed Harry’s words. 

“Guess I can’t go with you this afternoon,” 
he said, as he faced them all. “I can’t take 
Peg along, you know, and I can’t leave her 
here.” 

“Bob, Bob, you’re not going tc spoil every- 
thing because of a dog?” 

Bob had made up his mind now. He called 
to Peg, and started off on the run. 

“Good-by; I hope you have a good time,” 
he called out, locking back, and then went 
on running, every step taking him farther 
and farther away from temptation and 
nearer home. Peg barked happily as she 
ran after him. 

In half an hour mother put her head in 
the play room door. 

“Little boys who keep their word are al- 
ways rewarded,” she said. “Uncle Jim wants 
to take you for a ride in his new car. [ll 
finish for you, dear.” 

“Can I take Peg with me?” Bcb asked. 
“She deserves it more than I do.” 

The story was told then. “By all means 
bring Peg,’ said Uncle Jim, so the three 
went off for their drive. And now, when 
Bob is tempted to do wrong he thinks of 
Peg and of the ride she gained for him with 
Uncle Jim—and then he is tempted no 
longer.—Child’s Own. 











Man-made Creeds 

Why is it the Protestants and Roman 
Catholics all go by man-made creeds? Why 
can’t all of us go by Christ’s last words to 
his disciples? Just before he ascended, he 
told them what to preach in order to make 
Christians, and it is so plain that one does 
not have to g ‘hvough a course of studies 
or understanc science in order to become 
one. It is so plain that a wayfaring man, 
though a fool, need not err therein. So let 
us all come up to Christ’s way. We can 
have faith by hearing or reading his Word. 
Faith comes that way. Repent of our sins, 
confess him before the world, and be hap- 
tized; not that water saves, but that we 
should obey. Only Christ san save. Why 
did he command immersion? I for one do 
not know, but he surely knew what we was 
saying when he told his disciples to teach 
it. Don’t you think we had better trust in 
his Word and not say anything he commands 
is a non-essential, and that some other way 
will do just as well? How does one know 
it will? And we are obeying the Roman 
Catholic Church, or their pope, when we 
sprinkle for baptism in place of doing as 
Christ ordered. Don’t you think we had 
better be careful and do as Christ says? 
Then we know we are safe, for we are al- 
ways in doubt when we go some other way 
(man-made ideas). And if we obey him, all 
have received alike and can give the same 
experience. God makes no difference in giv- 
ing to his people so all can give the same 
reason for the hope they have. 

So let us all go by Christ’s directions and 
not be a hindrance to his cause, and es- 
pecially the missionary work. I am a reader 
of your paper and enjoy reading it. It is 
time God’s children should wake up on im- 
portant things as this is, if for no other 
reason than for the sake of our mission- 
aries in heathen lands. It seems to me it 
would take so much less time and work to 
convert them in Christ’s way. Let us all 
work together for the time when Christ can 
have full sway, for surely we are now a 
hindrance to it when we hold on to man- 
made ideas. 

Mrs. E. R. MONT. 

Spencerville, Ohio. 


The Convention Program Too Crowded 

I have been watching The Herald for the 
program of the Convention, and was re- 
warded by seeing it week before last. It 
surely looks like all who will be able to at- 
tend will be liable to share a great and rich 
treat. But there is one feature which I feel 
almost impelled to speak about, even though 
it may be too late to make changes. Any- 
how what I have to say is in the nature of 
a suggestion. Some weeks ago notice was 
given that amendments to the Constitution 
would be offered touching many of its 
articles. Some of them cover vital matters 
wherein there will be marked differences of 
opinion. I have not been able yet to arrive 
at a definite conclusion as to the merits or 
demerits of all these proposed changes; but 
I know that such matters require debate, 
and that from more than one or two—from 
several persons. 

This is the only way in a democratic body 
to get the views of all the brethren. But 
debates consume time. 

Only one hour is allotted for the disposal 
of the report of the Committee on Organi- 
zation. I suspect it will take half that time 
for the chairman to read his report, I can- 
not see how it could be humanly possible 
for a body of men to adopt so much in so 
short a time, unless, perchance, the report 
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Communications 


shall be fortunate enough to steer clear of 
all impediments. 

Then I think of the many other depart- 
ments where changes are inevitable, the re- 
adjustments to meet the financial situation, 
ete. All will require time far more than 
is allowed. 

The matter lays heavy on my heart, even 
if I am not an officer. I have a deep inter- 
est in the future; for we have made real 
progress during the last quadrennium, and 
I hope to see a real well-built-up construct- 
ive program for the next quadrennium. If 
we fail in this, we will all return home with 
burning hearts, only to feel the fire burn 
deeper as we see the unsatisfactory results 
from year to year. 

But what can be done? I do not know. 
I suspect that each department had inter- 
ests so vital that its leaders felt that it must 
be stressed lest it should suffer. This 
naturally; and each department head is 
praiseworthy for feeling that way. But as 
it seems to me—and I try to be hopeful— 
there is something very serious awaiting us 
unless a remedy can be found. 

It reminds me of the story of a shrewd 
boy who wanted to know of his father if 
the Lord could do anything? ‘Yes, my son,”. 
said daddy. “Can he make a three year 
old colt in a minute?” 

Now it takes time to develop programs as 
well as to grow three year old colts. Can 
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AFTERWARD 


HERE’S never a storm so wild 
“ But after it follows a calm; 
There’s never a hurt so great 

But somewhere’s provided a balm; 
There’s never a night so dark 
*But after it follows the dawn. 


There’s never a shadow falls 
But after it follows the light; 

There's never a sorrow comes 
But after it comes delight. 


There’s never a sky so great 
But after it follows the blue; 
There's never a false friend found 

But later you'll find a true. 


There’s never a heart that breaks 
But after a while it will heal; 

There’s never a moan of pain 
But after a laughter peal. 


There’s never a sin so black 
But forgiveness is found at last; 
There’s never a weary day 
But sometime ‘twill be past; 
There's never a night so dark 
But dawn will come at last. 
—Selected. 
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we prolong the Convention? Scarcely. The 
delegates will have all arrangements made 
to return to their fields for the last Sunday 
in October. I see only one way out is this. 
Since God has depended upon volunteers to 
get his work done for lo these many years, 
it might be that this matter could be laid 
so heavily upon some hearts that there 
wculd be willing, whole-hearted volunteers 
to omit some portions here and there. If 
this not done, it looks to me as if some 
sections will be crowded out in spite of 
everything. That will not be pleasant. To 
volunteer to be deleted will help the matter 
and create a fine spirit. I could not dare to 
suggest who or what; but I hope that the 
Dear Master will lay it on some hearts in 
some way, so that the work may be done 
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well so far as we go and that there may be 
no heart-burnings when it is over. 
E. C. HALL. 
Milford, N. J. 





The Country vs. City Pastor 


A few weeks ago, months now I guess, I 
wanted to write you about your editorial 
concerning the rural and village pastor, 
There was much in the editorial of very fine 
tribute and praise of the rural and village 
pastor, but there was also somewhat that 
we would question. 

In the first place, one left off reading feel- 
ing that the country preacherghad not so 
very much to do, and especially if you con- 
pare his labors with those of the city 
preacher. I have to disagree there and 
even suggest it is deplorable counsel to the 
young preacher. My field is very much 
rural and I do not have the time to do the 
things I should do, to answer the calls made 
upon me, to minister where ministry is sadly 
needed. And yet I am on the go all the time, 
and when I analyze the character of the 
things engaging me, I discover that they are 
all vitally related to the life of the families, 
the churches, and the communities where 
I serve. 

Not long ago I talked with a city pastor 
who told me how busy he was. I quietly 
undertook during the remainder of the con- 
versation to get some insight into the nature 
of the tasks demanding the time and the 
eneigy of this brother, and when I had, I 
discovered that very, very much of it 
amounted to very, very little. It all took 
time, but after it all was accomplished it 
was pretty much a matter of attending to 
certain formalities—very beautiful, no 
doubt, but after all, rather inconsequential. 
So I got out my old engagement book when 
I labored in the city, and I found it was very 
much of the same nature and kind. The 
preacher in the rural and village church 
will have more than he can do if he will 
serve. 

Please do not have young men to feel that 
they can make use of the rural and village 
church as a sort of support while they read 
and study for future service in the city, nor 
our older men that there they can find a 
place to rest. and brouse and delight them- 
selves in books. 

And I am led to question your position in 
regard to the matter of the salary. In only 
one respect do I find your position to be 
correct, and that is with regard to the house. 
And I am not sure about that. I can secure 
a cheaper rent in the country, but it is not 
very much of a house. In the general run 
of village you cannot rent a house at all 
such as you can secure in the city for fifty 
or sixty dollars a month and less. But out 
side of the house proposition I find I can live 
quite a great deal cheaper in the city. And 
when I questioned some other pastors ! 
found that with but two exceptions they 
agreed. One of these two has never served 
in the country; the other, in the country, 
does not keep up the standard established by 
his family in the city. 

Since your editorial I have been observing 
the folks in our village and community wh0 
are really making an effort, through neces 
sity, to live as cheaply as they can. And! 
find them going to the city to buy, and of 
course there must be added to the prices they 
pay the cost of the trip. Your humble serv 
ant cannot secure magazines, books, papel’; 
clothes, shoes, gas, tires, furniture—ant 
legion more—one cent cheaper than the 
fellow in the city. In fact, he usually has 
to add to what the city man pays, the ex 
pense of freight, postage, or transportation. 
For his table he has to go to the market 
that is next door his city preacher’s door t0 
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secure the things his place in life has taught 
him to appreciate and desire, and which his 
city preacher has. 

The garden is a debatable question. I 
have a garden, but it pays me in two ways 
only: First, it gives me needed exercise; 
second, it gives me fresh and delicious what 
the markets give me rather old. We tried 
to keep account this last year of the garden 
Financially, figuring our time at twenty-five 
cents an hour, it was a loss. Your state- 
ment that the rural pastor at half the salary 
of the city pastor (we think we recall the 
ratio correctly) is as well off, we consider 
rather sweeping and not be borne out by the 
facts. 

And here is another feature of the matter 
that plays an important part on occasion— 


country prices for eggs, butter, and foul will 
be quoted lower, but you cannot secure the 
goods. I experience that frequently, so fre- 
quently, that I have entered into an arrange- 
ment by which I secure from one eggs at a 
fixed price the year round. If you are not 
careful you will have this situation, as we 
once confronted it. “Why can you not be at 
tomorrow’s session of conference?” “My 
brother, I have to get back home and pro- 
tect my vegetables against the frost, and my 
little chickens.” And he went. 

I am quite convinced that if the country 
preacher keeps up the standard of living, 
he will not find it cheaper but a bit dearer 
in the country than in the city. 

JAMES H. LIGHTBOURNE. 

Holland, Virginia. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Rockingham Conference 


Kittery Point, Maine, September 28—Mrs. 
Anna Turner, wife of our pastor, Rev. Mark 
H. Turner, passed away at the Eliot Hospital 
in Manchester, N. H., on Thursday, September 
28, where she had been taken for surgical 
treatment. The funeral services were held 
at Woods’ funeral parlors on Friday, Rev. A. 
R. Williams, of the Second Christian Church 
of Kittery, officiating. The floral tributes 
were beautiful, showing the esteem in which 
the deceased was held by the community. A 
large delegation from the church was pres- 
ent. The remains were taken to their for- 
mer home in Blaine, Maine, for final service 
and interment. In the short time Mrs. Tur- 
ner has been with us she had won a place in 
all of our hearts by. her quiet unassuming 
manner and cheerful disposition and eager- 
ness to do whatever she could for the good 
of humanity. The church, community, and 
writer extended their heartfelt sympathy to 
our brother in the hour of his great bereave- 
ment. — The regular session of the official 
board was held at the home of the secretary, 
Mrs. Edith Honsberger, on Monday evening, 
September 27. The usual business was trans- 
acted and a finance committee was appointed 
for the coming year. Much sorrow was ex- 
pressed for our pastor in his great bereave- 
ment.—Amee. 

ILLINOIS 

Enfield, September 27—On August 24, my 
wife and I started to the Illinois Christian 
Conference at Gaskin City, Harrisburg, Illi- 
nois. We had a splendid conference. — Sep- 
tember 9, we started for the Southern Indiana 
Christian Conference, which met with the 
New Liberty Christian Church, Gibson County, 
Indiana. Here we met many of the brothers 
and sisters of my early ministry, with whom 
we were in conference work years ago. — 
The Burnt Prairie Christian church and their 
pastor, Brother Chitty, the Blairsville Chris- 
tian Church, Brother John Clarke, and I met 
at the Christian Chapel Church, September 19, 
Where a basket dinner and an all-day meet- 
ing were held. A large crowd was present. 
Brother Chitty and Brother Clarke each de- 
livered a message to an appreciative audience. 
— The Christian Chapel Church has had many 
battles and has become discouraged. They 
had had no services for several years. Brother 
Chitty is planning to hold a revival meeting 
here soon. What will be the result, we do 
not know now, but there seems to be some 
hope, Brethren, pray that it may be saved 
fo the community and the cause of Christ. 
—J. D. Wiggins. 

INDIANA 


Advance, September 24—I am now in the 
midst of an interesting service of days with 


the Prairie Chapel Church near Hillsboro, 
Indiana. This is a very good country church, 
a good building and a fine community of 
people. The church membership is not large, 
but loyal and very fine-spirited. Mr. W. A. 
Bowers, a splendid song evangelist of New 
Market, Indiana, is assisting. Rev. J. E. Fry, 
of Mellott, Rev. W. H. Zenor, of Darlington, 
Rev. J. D. Hampton, of Advance, have been 
present and preached for us. Good prospects 
for some results. Will continue next week. 
—Carrie Beaver. 


Tipton—Just home from the Central Indiana 
Conference. It was a fine session. A spirit of 
love prevailed throughout the entire confer- 
ence. The speakers were Rev. Walter Coe, 
Rev. D. O. Coy, Dr. Omer S. Thomas, of Day- 
ton, and the writer. Much praise is due the 
ladies that entertained. They surely prepared 
a fine menu and made all who were there 
appreciate their kindness. This is one con- 
ference that will be long remembered by all 
who were privileged to attend. The young 
people deserve much praise for giving such 
fine song service. This is my fourteenth year 
with this good people of the Oakland Church, 
Northwestern Indiana Conference, and my 
second year with the Youngs Creek Church, 
Central Illinois Conference. — On the fifth 
Sunday in August both my churches came to 
my.home in Tipton and spent the day in 
service with an all-day program. The quar- 
tet of Oakland gave us a number of selections. 
We also had instrumental music. Rev. A. A. 
Fletcher gave us a splendid sermon. At 
twelve o’clock we partook of a fine pitch-in 
dinner, which was followed by a social hour. 
In the afternoon Rev. Mr. Martin, pastor of 
the M. E. Church, gave us a fine sermon, after 
which a group picture was taken, including 
one hundred and four people. I hope to live 
to have them all come again. Surely I am 
happy to be the pastor of such a fine people. 
Pray for us that much good may be ac- 
complished this year.—G. D. Foster. 


OHIO 


Greenville, September 24—We held our last 
quarterly communion at Pleasant Ridge the 
third Sunday in August, when sixteen persons 
communed. A feature was the serving of the 
emblems by two boys, aged thirteen years, 
and they did it so nicely that it was the most 
impressive service I have ever held. — On the 
fifth Sunday in August we had our annual 
homecoming, and a most enjoyable time it 
was. Rev. S. M. Woods was the speaker for 
the morning service and brought a message 
of “Holiness” that was well received. The 
dinner hour was spent in the usual social way 
with a repast such as the good dames of 
Pleasant Ridge are capable of serving. The 
table fairly groaned with its burden of the 
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best of the land. As usual, enough remained 
to feed as many more. — At one-thirty p. m. 
the young people held sway and, assisted by 
wliss Lucile McCartney, they furnished a 
splend!1 program. I want to express my 
thanks to Miss Lucile for her special help at 
this hour. Her address was a masterful one 
to young and old alike, and, if heeded, will 
bring forth fruit for good to all who heard. 
She was remembered with a neat offering. 
— The old people’s hour, led by Rev. L. D. 
Brown,.one of our veteran ex-pastors, wtrl 
long be remembered by there were 
many tears, and manly tears, too, 
Brother Brown introduced the hour with a 
reminiscent address full of pathos of the 
past of Pleasant Ridge and Community. — 
We adjourned at four p. m. to meet in home- 
coming next year, date to be announced and 
invitations sent out in due time—no evening 
service. — The girl evangelist, Miss Lucile 
McCartney, filled my appointment the first 
Sunday, September 3, while I was on my va- 
cation in Michigan. She reported a fine serv- 
ice in the morning but no service in the even- 
ing on account of storm. At the morning 
service Mr. Moore, of Muncie, played several 
acceptably using the hand as a 
instrument. While in Michigan I 
preached Sunday, September 3, to my old 
neighbors in the M. E. Church at Barker 
Creek. I was dressed in my khaki hunting 
and fishing suit, but regardless of garb, God 
blessed us and his Word and we had a 
glorious meeting. The people there have not 
had preaching for some time and they were 
hungry for meeting. I left an appointment 
with them for next year, D. V., provided I 
spend my vacation with them again. — Our 
work at West Grove is doing nicely with 112 
in Sunday-school and fine congregations both 
services, September 12; and it is right out in 
the country too. We are looking forward to 
a great revival and all are working and pray- 
ing for it. It will begin the fourth Sunday 
in November, and Evangelist P. W. Hunsing- 
er, of Greentown, Indiana, will have charge. 
Brother Hunsinger has his own leader of 
song and comes for a freewill offering at the 
close of the meeting. He is a safe, sane, and 
powerful preacher and exponent of the gospel 
of Christ and the church that calls him will 
not regret it, for God blesses his meetings 
with lasting results.—DeK. Judy, Pastor- 
Evangelist. 
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Central Illinois Conference 


HE Central Illinois Christian Conference 

met in its seventy-fourth annual session 
at Tuscola, Illinois, September 16-19, 1926. So 
far as program is concerned, it was undoubt- 
edly one of the very best sessions in its his- 
tory. The length of the session was doubled 
this year, and the program, prepared largely 
by President E. A. Watkins, was one of in- 
terest from the opening until the close. 
Speakers from without the conference were 
Rev. and Mrs. W. Q. McKnight who spoke 
before the women’s meeting on Thursday 
afternoon; Dr. Omer S. Thomas, who spoke at 
a mission rally Thursday evening and during 
the stewardship study Friday morning; Dr. 
McD. Howsare, who discussed the importance 
of evangelism and life service and outlined 
plans for promoting this work at the after- 
noon and evening sessions Friday; Rev. R. G. 
Clarke, who gave two addresses, one each at 
the Saturday morning and afternoon sessions 
when the conference was considering the 
Christian Education program; and Rev. P. V. 
Harris who spoke to a large gathering when 
the young people met Saturday evening. 
Each of our visiting speakers was alive to 
his particular theme, and the audiences were 
much impressed by their presentations of the 
several subjects. 

Although the speakers mentioned did won- 
derful work, the attitude of the audiences 
seemed to show equally as much interest in 
the messages by members of the conference. 
The president’s address Thursday morning 
and the conference sermon which he preached 
before a large audience in the high school 
auditorium Sunday at eieven a. m. were both 
outstanding messages. All of the churches of 
the conference had been asked to dismiss 
their services on Sunday to join the confer- 
ence session, and a goodly number of them 
were represented there. A basket dinner was 
served in a grove after the Sunday sermon, 
and in the afternoon there was a communion 
and memorial service. Rev. Levi J. Carter 
made the address at this time. 

A Bible study preceded each morning and 
afternoon session. Many feel that this was 
an especially fine thing. The general theme 
for these studies was “The Attitude of Jesus.” 
Rev. J. T. Brooks spoke on “Jesus’ Attitude 
to Stewardship;” Mrs. E. H. Rainey, “The 
Attitude of Jesus to the Program of the 
Church;” Rev. T. C. House, in his study, 
showed how Christ considered all of our 
money and property to be God's and said that 
we are stewards, holding these things is trust 
for him; and Rev. J. E. Fry showed how vital 
Christ considered the program of evangelism. 
Rev. J. H. Harper, in another address on 
“Evangelism,” pointed out some weaknesses 
in the past program of the Church in the 
work of evangelism and pointed out some 
ways of overcoming the same. The writer dis- 
cussed the “Attitude of Jesus to the Training 
of Youth.” Rev. L. J. Carter spoke on 
“Christ’s Attitude to Home and Family Life.” 

The meeting of the woman’s board had the 
largest attendance of any of the business ses- 
sions. They reported good work in the past 
year and are planning on still greater things 
for the future. In fact, the whole conference 
was pervaded with the missionary zeal, and 
by unanimous vote the goal of the confer- 
ence for next year is to be “As much for 
others as for self.” A few churches achieved 
that goal the past year. 

The conference also voted to back the De- 
partment of Stewardship in promoting a 
stewardship study and tithing campaign in 
all of the churches during November and De- 
cember. Plans were also made for a simul- 
taneous campaign of evangelism during the 
pre-Easter season. All committees spoke 
well of our publications and urged larger use 
of same, and each was unanimous in calling 
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A well named book! 
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“Thinking Through” 


This book is an appeal for soul thinking and a constructive religious pro- 
_.. Above all else is the need to incarnate Christ and make him live 
Such is Dr. Kerr’s climax in thinking through the controversial 
It is a word well said.—The Christian Union Quarterly. 

It is lacking in the spirit of bitterness and condemnation which character- 
izes so much of our religious discussion and is sane, clear, constructive.—T he 


Dr. Kerr writes forcefully and to the point—The Record of Christian 


We wish this author’s irenic spirit and his general sense of balance were 
more common among controversialists—Homiletic Review. 
It is a superb guide in helping one to find his way 
through the maze of present controversies in the churches to a truly con- 
The central note is an appeal for mutual understanding 
among contending groups and robust thinking in an atmosphere of freedom. 
.... The chapter on “The Great Common Heresy,” which he defines as the 
failure to take Christ seriously in the practical issues of modern life, is as 
incisive and discerning a piece of writing as we have seen in many a day. As 
eidtor of The Herald of Gospel Liberty, Dr. Kerr has long shown conspicuous 
ability in interpreting the most significant phases of current religious life. 
This book will add greatly to the esteem by which he is held by thoughtful 
Christians in many denominations.—Federal Council Bulletin. 


The author’s spirit is gracious and reasonable throughout.—The Watch- 


Even the bitter controversy over evolution would be of some value if it 
produced many books as wise and as wholesome as is this one.—The Christian 


This book is a sane, reverent, and positive effort to present a reasonable 
faith in Christ and in the Holy Scriptures, free from an ignorant literalism and 
from a shallow and infidel liberalism.—American Church Monthly (Anglo- 


The day is ripe for the constructive worker. 
program for the reconstruction.—Kamsas City Tribune. 


Price of The Herald, $2.00 

Price of the book, postpaid, $1.25 

Or the book and one new subscription to The Herald 
of Gospel Liberty for one year for $2.30 


The Christian Publishing Association 
Dayton, Ohio 


This volume points out the 
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upon our people for more hearty co-operation 
with the General Convention. 

Rev. J. E. Fry resigned his office of sec- 
retary, as he goes to the Western Indiana 
Conference. Rev. L. J. Carter was elected to 
fill the vacancy, and Rev. J. T. Brooks suc- 
ceeds Brother Carter as vice-president. 

A number of the pastorates of our confer- 
ence are broken up. Some of our men are 
going to churches in other conferences for 
part time. A few churches are yet without 
pastors. The pastors of the conference did 
some fine work in resuscitating old churches 
last year so that two or three will be active 
this year. The conference aided four of these 
financially. 

Eugene H. Rainey. 
Atwood, Illinois. 


Erie Conference 


HE annual session of the Erie Christian 

Conference recently held at Springboro, 
Pennsylvania, was well attended and was 
very interesting, both educationally and in 
its business sessions. The theme seemed to 
be Evangelism and was very ably emphasized 
by Dr. McD. Howsare. Six ministers were 
present. 

On Sunday afternoon, September 12, Valde- 


mar Brus was ordained, Dr. Howsare preach- 
ing the ordination sermon. 

Pledges, from the several churches of the 
conference, to the amount of $775, were taken 
during the meeting for mission work within 
the conference. 

Mrs. Opal Greenman, Secretary. 

Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania. 


New York Central Conference 


HE New York Central Christian Conference 

met with the Plainville Christian Church, 
September 9-12, 1926. Rev. Mrs. F. E. Bullock, 
as pastor of the church, gave a very cordial 
welcome in behalf of church and people. J. 
S. Frost, the beloved president of this con- 
ference for twenty-six years, was unable be- 
cause of failing health to be present and de- 
sired to be relieved of further ‘official duty. 
Rev. L. C. Mackey, vice-president, presided 
during the session with the secretary, Rev. 
J. A. Foss, in his accustomed place. 

The conference motto, “Lengthen thy cords 
and strengthen thy stakes” (Isa. 54:2), was 
the burden of thought during the three days. 
The reports of officers, churches, and the field 
secretary showed an increase in interest, 4c- 
tivity, and growth. The sermons and ad- 
dresses were inspiring and instructive. 

Dr. G. A. Conibear was elected president to 
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succeed Mr. Frost and extended the right 
hand of fellowship in behalf of the oorfer- 
ence to Malden Road Community Christian 
Church. The conference endorsed the build- 
ing project of this church, also the plan to 
hold a series of church institutes and evan- 
gelistic campaigns during the year. 

The fellowship meeting on Saturday after- 
noon, the communion service Sunday morn- 
ing, and the young people’s meeting Sunday 
afternoon were all hours of inspiration long 
to be remembered and indicate the spirit of 
the people. 

Flora Cleveland. 

Watertown, New York. 


Defiance College Notes 


ITH the classroom work well under way 

at Defiance College, the extra-curricular 
activities are being organized for their right- 
ful place on the campus. The Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. have had good attendance at both 
their religious and social gatherings; the glee 
clubs, under the direction of Miss Cleo Resler, 
have had preliminary practices which showed 
a wealth of available material; the literary 
societies, after their receptions for new stu- 
dents, have started their spirited campaign 
for members; and the students quite generally 
are participating in the physical training pro- 
gram for men and women. 

Dean George C. Enders, in the second 
chapel period of the school year, very ap- 
propriately based his remarks on the eleventh 
and twelfth chapters of Hebrews. “Faith,” 
he said, “is giving substance for things hoped 
for.” He reminded the students that success 
is the result of earnest effort and comes only 
to him who presses ever toward the goal. At 
the following chapel period, Dean E. L. Law- 
son, in discussing “The High Tide of Youth,” 
emphasized the importance of colleges in 
making the heritage of ages available for 
youth at the visionary and impressionable 
period of life. 


Ohio Eastern Conference 


| pe Ohio Eastern Christian Conference met 
in its eighty-seventh session at Logan, 
Ohio, August 19, 1926. Rev. W. S. Mossman, 
of Gallipolis, Ohio, presided at all of the ses- 
sions. There were eleven ministers present, 
and a fair representation of churches. 

The evening services were devoted entirely 
to preaching by the various ministers. On 
Thursday evening Rev. W. E. Ewing of Co- 
lumbus, gave the address, assisted by Rev. 
Robert Bowan, of Logan. On Friday evening, 
Rev. Chas. Briley, of Murray City, opened the 
service, followed by Dr. Thomas, of Dayton. 
Saturday evening, Rev. Lelah Weatherby and 
Rev. W. L. Souders, preached, and Sunday 
evening the president, Rev. W. S. Mossman, 
brought the message. 

Two very impressive services were the 
Memorial service on Saturday afternoon and 
the communion service on Sunday morning. 


As the chairman of the condolence com- 
mittee read the report in which eleven mem- 
bers of our churches were named as having 
passed away last year, a friend of each de- 
ceased came forward and placed a small spray 
of flowers in a large bowl, and at the close 
of the report, a prayer was offered by the side 
of the flowers. Especially sad was _ the 
Special service held in memory of our dear 
Brother Samuel Lewis who served us in such 
a wonderful way for fifty years. 

On Sunday morning Rev. F. G. Strickland, 
of Columbus, conducted the communion serv- 
ices, assisted by nine deacons, 

The election of officers made W. S. Moss- 
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man president for another year and Lelah 
Weatherby secretary. 

One new member was 
centiate. 

The conference will meet next year at Gra- 
ham Chapel,,Athens County. 

Lelah Weatherby, Secretary. 

Ohio. 


received as a li- 


Athens, 


Christian Endeavor Department 
(Continued from page thirteen) 


With all the hope of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

’Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

’Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 

Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee—are all with thee! 

—Selected from “The Building of the Ship,” 
by H. W. Longfellow. 


For Discussion 


What is a Constitution? 

Why should every American citizen study the Con- 
stitution ? 

How may the Constitution be amended? 

Do you think that the Constitution should be so 
amended as to establish America as a definitely Chris- 
tian nation? 

With what does the First Amendment deal? 

‘With what does the Fifteenth Amendment deal? 

What is the Eighteenth Amendment? 

What privileges are granted under the Ninetenth 
Amendment? 


Carversville Christian Orphanage 


Statement of Assets and Liabilities 
June 30, 1926 
ASSETS 
Current Assets: 


Ce OE cca seiancecccs sacoee 
Accounts receivable 


624.45 
eovceceresce 150.00 


Total current assets.......... $ 
Property: 
Real estate ........ $14,708.24 
Reserve for dep. .... 1,317.62 
Furniture and fixtures.......... 
Machinery and equipment....... 
Ford car (sedan).......... a 





774.45 


13,390.62 
3,691.00 
835.00 
500.00 





18,416.62 
3,860.00 
105.15 


Total fixed assets. . 
Other orphanage farm assets.... 
Prepaid insurance 


$23,156.22 


LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities 
PS ED v. oh0sceiccccacccws $ 
Interest payable 
Accounts payable 
Notes payable 
Salary payable 


228.00 


Total current liabilities....... $ 8,488.08 
Reserves 
Contributions for room furnish’g 1,074.78 
Endowment per Christian Church 
of Evangel 
Endowment Hannah C. Lamb 
Estate 


2,300.31 
12,367.85 


$23,156.22 


Total reserves 
Net worth, June 30, 





From October 26, 1921 to June 20, 1926 
INCOME 


Donations 
Churches, Sunday-schools, and 


SEDO EN OPE $13,203.08 
Civic organizations ............ 897.77 
iy | RIE CRE CECE REE Ce 19,814.96 
EET ECO CTE 200.00 
Machinery and equipment...... 270.00 
Francis Asubty Palmer Fund... 200.00 
Peach and apple trees.......... 150.00 


Furnishing of rooms from funds 
contributed for that purpose. . 


2,355.76 


cA Great Background Book 


LANDMARKS in the 
STRUGGLE BETWEEN 
SCIENCE and RELIGION 


by Professor J. Y. Simpson, M.A.., 
D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 





This book sets the present day 
controversy in its right histor- 
ical setting. It is a survey of an 
age-long contest between truth 
and superstition. It makes religion 
as well as science a living, dynamic 






thing. $2.00 





an) DORAN BOOKS |p a 





THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 


ASSOCIATION 


Court and Ludlow 


Dayton, Ohio 








Cai cacecnadiaccisenses 500.00 
Furniture and fixtures.......... 1,440.00 
Ee eer Te Te 300.00 
iis vxwa died s tcdwemes Cogaae 200.00 
Miscellameus ..ccccscscccccccces 117.85 
Total donations .............. 
Other Income 
Contributions from Carversville 
Christian Church (Salary of 
Le F. Johmeom) ...c..ssccee- 3,100.00 
L. F. Johnson (Board for 
GD. «a ce aweccedesncesses 1,127.83 
Interest on bank balances ...... 104.85 
Contribution parents, relatives, 
Be ca pene ween oww wend ae 5,128.69 
Rent received ........ 7.00 
15.00 





Sale of gas plant 
Sale of surplus products........ 
Sale of surplus equipment...... 


510.00 
45.35 
Total other income............ 

Increase by adjustment of book value 


Appreciation of value of orchard 50.00 
Increase by adjustment value of 

OE laccccreakedekecceuncdae 40.00 
Increase by adjustment value of 

We SE cdktecunesdeevictus 355.53 

Total increase in assets by 

GATGHEIGIONG ook 6 bc cccavecvies 

Total INGGHE 6 iscccsccccccses 

EXPENSES 
Upkeep of autos........+..0.005 $ 581.21 
Food, groceries, meat, baker, ete. 5,643.78 
DGS adadesdciencencedenen 489.78 
Depreciation of furniture and 

WIG, oc ccccdddvavewsedctes 1,178.72 
Light, heat and power......... 2,471.06 
Depreciation of Ford........... 526.51 
Salary—-L. F. Johnson.......... 9,100.00 
Insurance premiums ........... 119.65 
Officers salary (president)...... 200.00 
Repairs to machinery........... 8.65 
Depreciation of machinery and 

GID, ok 0 ccs cccsengcs ene 376.36 
Hay, feed, and fertilizer........ 2,236.99 
Interest paid New Jersey Chr. 

0 RE AeA ere 1,050.41 
Postage, telephone, telegraph, ex- 

press, cartage, and freight... 1,136.98 
DN asd ese Wee eieeteressesawas 486.00 
PENI sis cicada ad oisid oP K 4d Oar 199.89 
Real estate expemse............. 221.18 
Labor for house, farm, and 

MEE Fe ciecivedeneceuaneecess 4,853.24 
i odo wikeiads Kedcies 2-060 362.16 
Miscellaneous supplies ......... 816.16 
Miscellaneous expenses ......... 274.29 
Interest paid (other)........... 284.81 
, | Seer 1,800.00 
Depreciation of real estate...... 1,817.62 
Incorporation expense ......... 75.37 
Printing and stationery ........ 972.62 


Total expenses $36,766.58 
Excess of income over expenses 12,367.85 


$39,649.42 


9,039.48 


445.53 


$49,134.43 


$49,134.43 
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The Plunder of Bee Rock 


(Continued from page sixteen) 


“I’m so 
I can’t get 
How are you?” 


“No, we’ll quit,” answered Coy. 
sticky I can’t work any more. 
my fingers apart. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” shaking a sticky wad 
of red hair out of his eyes, “except that I’ve 
got a lump on my jow! as big as a football, 
besides the one on my ankle. How about 
the honey? Did you get it all?” 

“All I can get at. There may be tons of 
it back in further, but we’ll have to leave it. 
Stop squawking and untie the rope.” 

The singing broke off even before Coy had 
finished speaking. In its place he heard loud 
shouts and angry words. He gave a gasp of 
dismay. The Lugers! No telling what they 
might do. Could Brick defend the hard- 
earned honey? He must sit there powerless 
tc help. A rock came scudding over the 
edge of the cliff and Coy dodged in time to 
save himself a crack on the head. 

The shouts continued, just now inter- 
mingled with _ noisy 
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er they hurried through the task of loading 
the heney. 

“Come on,” cried Coy, climbing into the 
seat and grabbing the reins. “I’d rather 
face a swarm of bees than old Hank Luger. 
He’d have an excuse to take his spite out on 
us now after what you did to the boys. 


“Joe didn’t get all he’s going to, either, 
the sneak,” returned Brick. “Caught him 
trying to untie Fanny while I was finishing 
up Jake.” 


“T’ll drive and you keep the hack from 
tippling cver. We'll have to go slow till we 
get down this hill.” 


Coy guided the pony and the rickety hack 
down the steep, sidling hill road. When 
about half way to the bottom Brick gave a 
shout: 


“Boy! There they are now, going up the 
hill by the old cow path. The three of them 
—they don’t see us yet. Speed up a little— 
you’ve got tc. They’ll see us in a minute.” 


Down the sidling road went the hack, 
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strength. A weak hind wheel struck the 
bank and went to pieces with a crunch. But 
for the fact that Fanny had been jerked to 
a sudden stop and the body of the hack rest- 
ed against the protruding bank, the whole 
load would have rolled into the road. 

Both boys sprang into the road, nerved 
to face a dozen Lugers, if need be, in de- 
fense of their honey. A shout from down 
the highway made them turn. The harvest 
crew was coming, a header box with half a 
dozen men, trailing their horses behind. 

“Where’s old Jake?” asked Coy, sinking 
to a seat on the bank to await the slow com- 
ing of the harvest crew. “I’d like to see 
him run up against that bunch.” 

Brick climbed into the hack to get a pos- 
sible view of their pursuers. “Guess the 
Lugers saw the crew coming before we did 
and turned back. Yep. There they are 
now!” he exclaimed. 

The sun was going down behind Bee Rock, 
and plainly outlined on its summit the boys 
saw the big, bulky form of the cld Luger, 

flanked by the lesser 





~ bulks of Joe and Jake. 
~ 





bawling. (¢ 

“Brick’s finished 
Jake,” thought Coy. 

Impatience _length- 
ened the minutes un- 
bearably to the boy in 
the swing. Finally 
Brick’s voice came 
down in anxious tones: 

“Be ready, I’m going 
to untie the rope. Hur- 
ry up when you get 
down. Old Hank’s on 
his way over here with 
the dynamite. Young 
Jake tried tc put dirt in 
the cans while I was 
knocking Joe out. He’s 
trying to stop a nose 
bleed now.” 

“Go on, untie the 
rope. I want to get out 
of here,” shouted Coy. 

Although he was wait- 
ing for the loosening cf Ss 








WANTED—MEN! 


THERE'S the chap with the “Can’t’’ and the chap with the “Won't,” 
And the chap who's betwixt, more or less; 

There's the chap with the “Aye’’ when it ought to be “Nay,” 
And the ““No,”” when it ought to be “Yes!” 

There’s the chap who's too weak to get up when he’s down, 
And too bluffed to strike back when he’s hit; 

And the chap who “bobs up’’ when he ought to stay down— 
And the chap who does nothing but SIT! 

There's the chap who is brave when he’s nothing to fear, 
And the chap who’s afraid without shame; 

But the world, wanting MEN, has no patience with these— 
What it WANTS is the fellow DEAD GAME! 

What it wants is the chap with the “Can” 
And the “Get up,” and “‘Hustle,”” and “Do;” 

And the chap who COMES BACK, with a smile on his face, 
When the world thinks he’s beaten clean through! 

The chap who'll back down, when he knows he is wrong 
And the chap who'll “stand pat’’ when he’s RIGHT! 

And the chap who'll keep FAITH when he pledges his word— 
And will back up his stand with a fight! 

The chap who forever puts RIGHT over wrong, 
And HONOR o’er riches and fame— 

Ah, HE is the chap that the world’s looking for— 
The TRUSTWORTHY fellow—DEAD GAME. 


and the “Will,” 


The enemy had retreat- 
ed. 

Coy’s eyes turned to 
the milk cans in the 
back of the hack, his 
swollen face glowed 
with the flush of vic- 
tory. 

“Old Jake didn’t beat 
us out of our radios af- 
ter all!” he exclaimed 
exultantly. 

Brick’s bumpy, 
freckled face broke in- 
‘to a crocked smile. He 
braced himself in the 
hack and put his hands 
to his mouth. 

“Ra-di-o-lay—ra-di-o- 
lee. Honey-for-mee-hon- 
ey for mee,” he yodeled 
defiantly for the bene- 
fit of the figures on the 
Bee Rock. 











jj “That’s sure music 





the rope it came with a . 
jolt and Coy slid off like a flash, the rope 
burning his hands as he whizzed down. 

The rocky face of the cliff was far from 
solid, and his sticky clothes gathered all the 
loose dirt with which they came in contact. 
Crawling out cf the woods at the bottom of 
the cliff, Coy brushed off a bee that had at- 
tached itself to his cheek, and fished another 
out of the collar of his shirt. His bee bonnet 
and veil had disappeared on the way down. 

Hastily scrambling up the cliff Coy found 
Brick, almost unrecognizable now, trying to 
load the heavy milk cans intc the hack. The 
Lugers were nowhere in evidence. Brick 
turned, and seeing Coy, fell limply back 
grasping the hack for support. 

“Well, for cryin’ out loud!” he ejaculated 
feebly. “You’re ruined for life, boy.” 

“You’re no better,”’ Coy told him. Togeth- 


bumping, jolting, tipping, Brick, clinging to 
the back, braced it as best he could. On 
they went, brakes squeaking, the cans of 
honey swaying perilously. 

Brick shot a glance over his shoulder. 


“They’ll get 
It isn’t so 


“Here they come!” he yelled. 
us yet. Speed up! Speed up! 
steep here.” 


Increasing their speed meant increasing 
the danger of an upset. For the next few 
minutes the boys’ faculties were entirely 
taken up in keeping the hack upright and 
moving at the greatest pcssible speed. They 
expected every minute to hear the hoarse 
voice of Jake Luger close behind them. 


With a terrific jolt the hack swung to 
make the turn into the highway. But this 
last strain was too much for its shattered 


to my ears, boy,” re- 
marked the appreciative one on the bank.— 
The. Watchward. 

o 


“Many a battle has been won by the 
arrival of reinforcements. When a man 
is fighting a battle against his evil ten- 
dencies, the coming of the power of God 
into his soul often means victory. The hu- 
man reinforced by the divine assures us of 
heaven.” 

oO 


“To keep in good grace with one’s own 
self often costs self-denial, but it pays a4 
mighty dividend.” 

oO 


I hope I shall never be so weak-minded as 
to let my belief in a future life be torn from 
me.—Tennyson. 





